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Bee-Culture in Cottage Hives. 
Ne. 10. 


Much has been written about the proper lo- 
cation and arrangement of the apiary, and great 
contrariety of opinion appears to prevail among 
bee-keepers on the subject. Some think thata 
bee-house is indispensable; others deem a simple 
stand sufficient; while others again prefer plac- 
ing their hives, singly, in any convenient spots 
in their yards or gardens. 

On one point, however, they agree—that the 
apiary should be near the dwelling-house, and 
so placed as to be alwaysin view. The erec- 
tion of a bee-housce is always attended with con- 
siderable expense, andif it afterwards proves to 
be ill-arranged or injudiciously located, it be- 
comes a source of annoyance and vexation. The 
sum it would cost had perhaps better be spent 
in procuring hives built more substantially and 
durably than those commonly used, and which 
will not need protection from the weather. 
Mistakes made in locating these can then be 
easily remedied; and asystem of management, 
requiring occasional removal or transposition, 
may be adopted and followed with entire 
freedom and ease. Thereis great *dvantage, 
too, in not being constrained to crowd the hives 
closely together as stocks increase. The more 
isolated they stand, the more easily are they 
supervised, and the less apt are the bees to 
interfere with each other or queens to be lost. 

The situation selected should be slightly ele- 


vated, if possible, above the common level of 


the surrounding grounds. It should be free 
from dampness, and not exposed to strong cur- 
rents of air or driving winds. If partially 
shaded by low-growing evergreens or dwart- 
trees, or by grape-vines trained on trellices, the 
labors of the bees will be greatly facilitated in 
warm weather, and a screen of evergreens will 
ereatly benefit them in the winter months. 

for the apiarian’s convenience, it is well to 
have the hives set on posts or pedestals four or 
five feet apart, and elevated about eighteen 
inches from the ground. They canthen be ap- 


proached from all sides, and nearly all needed 
operations can be performed among them with- 
out stooping. 


Vermin, and insects in general, 








except ants, are thus excluded; and even the 
latter can more easily be kept out, when they 
become so numerous as to be an annoyance. 
The aspect or exposure of the front of the 
hives is a subject about which writers on bee- 


_ culture differ greatly, though much the greater 


number concur in recommending a south-east- 
erly exposure as most advantageous. Where 
cottage-hives are used, much depends on the 
end the apiarian has in view. If he desires to 
obtain the greatest number of swarms, a south- 
ern aspect should be chosen. But if his object 
is the accumulation of honey, an eastern or 


| northern exposure is to be preferred. 


We once had two apiaries—one with a south- 
astern exposure, where the sun shone on the 
front of the hives till three o'clock in the after- 
noon; another with a north-eastern exposure, 
the sun shining on the fronts only till 11 o'clock 
inthe forenoon. This one was, moreover, in 
the shadow of several large fruit trees. The 
former produced numerous swarms; the bees 
‘* hung out” idly on every warm day; robbing 
and pilfering bees were continually hovering 
about; and the yield of honey was very small. 
In the latter, early swarms were produced by 
the colonies designed for swarming, the bees 
rarely hang out, ample surplus stores were ac- 
cumulated, and few robbers were ever seen 
about them. During the last four years we have 
an apiary with a direct northern aspect. Here 
also we obtained some early swarms, and the 
honey product was quite as large as we could ex- 
pect it to be according tothe seasons. We have 
likewise another apiary with an eastern expo- 
sure, at which rather more swarms proportion- 
ally were produced, and the yield of honey from 
colonies equally strong and similarly managed 
was the same as at that with the northern ecx- 
posure. 

Staudmeister gaye the northern exposure the 
preference very decidedly, more than half a 
century ago,and though Ehrentels urged various 
objections against it, our own experience fully 
corroborates Staudtmeister’s statements. There 
is undoubtedly much truth in the German 
adage—‘' the bees love to labor in the sun, and 
to dwellin the shade.’’ That heat is a power- 
ful agent in gencrating and stimulating the 


| 
swarming impulse, is undeniable; and where 


swarms are desired, this fact should be turned 
toaccount. But if bees are to gather honey 
with energy and success on warm days, the 
hives must be in a cool and shady location. 


A western exposure is generally to be avoided, | 


as our heavy, dashing gusts and rain storms 
usually come from that quarter. From our own 


injurious as commonly supposed. We shonld 
not, of course, select it asa matter of choice, but 
where circumstances left us no option, we would 
unhesitatingly adopt it. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
The Experiences of a Novice in Bee- 
keeping. 
[CONTINUED FROM MARCH NUM2®ER. ] 


T left off in my last article as Isat watching, 
just at daybreak, for the first bee to make his 
appearance, which it did as soon as it was light 
enough. But from the disturbance of the night 
before, or from the unusual. surroundings, it 
seemed tothink proper to make a few tours of 
inspection about its new abode before leaving 
for the fields. 

It was soon followed by another, and then 
two, three, half a dozen, until we had quite a 
scene of activity; all hovering about with their 
head turned toward the hive, to mark its loca- 
tion. 

After having been called several times in vain 
to breakfast, I finally concluded that they would 
work just as well without being watched, which 
is saying more than we could safely say of many 
huinan beings. 

T had, before this, manufactured a Langstroth 
frame-hive, and taken great pride in having it 
well made, just as he recommends in his book, 
and began to feel very anxious to see how much 
better they work in the improved hive than in 
the one they then occupied. 

Mr. Langstroth’s direction for transferring 
were rather brief for a beginner, but [ had un- 
bounded confidence in my skill with bees, after 
having read so much on the subject, and 
intended totransfer them as soon as they had 
got a little used to their location. 

But in the afternoon they seemed so much at 
home, that I concluded that the thing might be 
managed almost without their knowing it. It 
is true it was a hot day, and Mr. L. cautions us 
about handling honey-combs in hot weather 
particularly, and my wife bid me remember my 
prevailing fault of doing everything in a hurry 
just when I happened to take a fancy for any 
particular subject. But 1 could not bear to 
think of my bees being any longer without the 
creat conveniences of movable frame-hives, so 
transfer was the order of the day, or rather P. 
M 

I had provided a bee-hat, (a clumsy wire- 
cloth institution, before I had learned that a 
piece of millinet drawn round a common hat 
Was much better,) gloves, &c. Commenced by 
Lbiowing in a little smoke, and turned the hive 
bottom-up, removed the sliding bottom-board 
placed on my empty box decoy-hive in place to 
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catch returning bees, and felt considerably ela- 
ted at my success, as they seemed perfectly 
thunderstruck, and of course perfectly Cocile. 
For a decoy-hive to catch returning bees I had 
used my new hive, thus, as I thought then, ki!- 
ling two birds with one stone, as I supposed 


| they would go right in andat work. But it was 
| so unlike their former home that they only flew 
experience, however, we do not regard it as so | 


around in dismay, and refused to even so much 


| as look inside. 


Well, Langstroth’s work (that was prepared 
near by with a heavy chisel across it to hold it 
open) informed me that the next thing was to 


| drive them into the box, which I did systema- 
| tically, and removed the box and bees tu a 


smooih board, s6 that they might not fly away 
as my first ones had done. I soon demonstra- 
ted fully that bees must have ventilation not- 


| withstanding a correspondent (in your Febru- 


ary number) theorizing to prove the contrary; 
and who that has bad much to do with bees Las 
not secn them smother. 

Now, the next thing, according to the book, 
Was to pry off one side of the hive with the stout 
chisel aforesaid. All right; but the hive was 
screwed together with very heavy screws that 
were so rusted in that the heaviest driver 
would do nothing more than to spoil their 
heads. 

As a last resort the combs must be taken out 
at the bottom, and one side, where there had 
been a light of glass, which I removed; and 
in consequence, (as the combs were pretty full, 
it being August,) some of the combs did get a 
lectle bruised in removing, so much so in fact, 
that L called to my wife for a large pan, and 
poured the honey out of the hive into it; bees 
and all, as some of them remained in the hive. 
These were strained out and carried back to 
lick each othe a of as the books said they Ww ould, 
and I busied myself in tying combs—such as I 
could—into the frames, thinking at the same 
time that there seemed to be a great many bees 
about, but supposed it to be those that were out 
foraging. 

I felt qitite relieved after getting the last piece 
into the trames, and put them safely in the hive, 
where it had stood all the time. 

The next thing was to put the bees in. On 
opening my box they looked about as bad as 
those that had been strained out of the honey. 
I put some in front, and they would not crawl 
in, (fly they could not,) and finally put the 
whole on top of the frames, and poked them 
dewn through; but they only crawled out again 
down into the dirt, until the ground looked as 
if so many ants were crawling in every direc- 
tion. A part of them that were better off would 
persist in clustering up by the window, on the 
roof overhead; in short, anywhere except in 
that Langstroth hive. 

Finally, after much time and trouble by 
night, 1 bad some of them in the hive, the rob- 
bers having licked them off, and also having 
licked their hive out clean—that is, pretiy 
near, 

The robbers were on hand next morning 
bright and early, but I closed the entrance 
nearly, and as there was not much in the hive, 
J managed with great care to Keep them two or 
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three days, but noticed that they were con- 
tinually crawling all over the hive, and seemed | 
disconcerted, until one morning I discovered a | 
cluster of bees, apparently almost dead, on the | 
underside of a bench a few feet from the hive. | 
I placed them on the alighting-board, and was 
much surprised and elated to see a very strange- 
shaped long black bee stalk majestically from 
the midst of the cluster to the entrance, and go 


! . 
(From the Bienenzeitung. ] 


in, and then there was rejoicing both by the | 
bees and myself, as { knew then that I had ae- | 


tually seen that famed personage, (whose exis- 
tence was so much doubted,) a QuEEN BEE. 
i © > Ome 


For the American Bee Journal and Gazette. 
Worker Brood from a Wingless Queen. 


Mr. Editor: On the 3d of August, 1866, 
I grafted two sealed royal cells into a nucleus 
containing a few drones and a fair stock of 
workers. The first queen, a beautiful Italian, 
emerged from her cell August 5th. 
maining cell was at once removed to another 
nucleus. August 19th I examined the nucleus 
in which the first queen hatched, and found 
abundance of brood in all stages, except sealed, 
and my beautiful queen entirely destitute of 
wings. 

Not doubting her inability to lay worker eggs, 
she was at once removed. Twelve hours after 
another sealed royal cell was grafted in; but 
what was my surprise, two days later, to find 
the brood from my wingless queen being sealed 
without lengthening the cells. I watched the 
maturing brood carefully, and found it matured 
lialian workers, beautifully marked. I am 
forced to conclude that this queen must have 
been impregnated in the hive, however con- 
trary to my previous experience and the ex- 
perience of others. 

T. F. Bryenam. 

Gowanpa, N. Y. 


{The probability is that this queen lost her 
wings from a ‘‘ regicidal attack’’ on her return 
jrom her matrimonial trip. Instances of similar 
occurrences are on record.—Ep. } 


-_ EDP + eee 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Excesior, Miy., Feb. 16, 1867. 
Editor Bee Journal: 


Str: Can you inform us through the medium 
of your excellent Journal, whether ‘‘Mehring’s 
Honey-Comb Foundation” can be obtained in 
this country; if so where, and at what price ? 
Should be glad to obtain and try some. An 
answer would doubtless oblige many apiarians. 

Very respectfully, 
J. W. Murray. 


[We have understood that ‘ honey-comb 
foundations’? made by Mehring’s appaiatus, 
have been used in Jersey City, by aperson with 
whose name and address we are unacquainted. 
—Eb. ] 


The Bee Moth. 


This insect is justly regarded as one of the 
worst enemies of the honey-bee, as its depreda- 
tions involve the destruction of combs, brood, 
and stores. Happy the bee-keeper who knows 
how to exclude it from his hives, or arrest and 
prevent its devastations. 

The scientific name of this pest is Tinea mel- 
lonella. There are said to be three kinds of it, 


| one of which has been called Tinea cereana; ‘yut 


The re- | 


it seems probable that two of these are mere 
sexual varieties. That of medium size is re- 
garded as the most destructive. The smaller 
kind is often seen at dusk in summer evenings, 
hovering about in front of the hives, seeking 
entrance. The bees evidently become excited 
on noticing its approach, and angrily resist it. 
When successful in effecting an entrance, these 
moths deposit their eggs in the droppings and 
refuse-matter on the bottom-board, if any be 
found there; and from it the larve, when 
hatched, derive their nourishment. The larger 


| kind does not usually make its way into the 


hive till after the smaller kind have effectually 
secured possession and made extensive pro- 
gress in the work of devastation. The eolor of 
the medium kind is grey. The egg greatly re- 
sembles that of the queen-bee. The fullgrown 
moth may often be seen sitting quietly on a hive, 
near its entrance or on some projecting ledge or 
corner. It frequently deposits its eggs in cracks 
or crevices through which the heat and odor of 
the hive escape. 

As soon as the larve are hatched, they en- 
deavor to craw] into the hive through some 
opening or cranny, however narrow; and if 
successful, at once take post in and live on the 
offal and particles of wax they may chance to 
find on the bottom. They grow very rapidly, 
mount the combs as soon as they can reach 
them, and enter the cells. Arrived there, they 
speedily construct their galleries, tunnelling 
passages along the common base of the cells, 
and extending their devastating course towards 
the centre of the comb, in quest of cells con- 
taining pollen. These appear to be their fa- 
vorite resort, Whence they advance, revelling 
in the delights of havoc and destruction. Nor 
do those portions of comb which contain brood 
escape attack. The defenceless larve perish 
when the side-wallsof the cells are broken down 
or undermined; and the ruin of the colony is 
sure to follow quickly, if the bee-keeper do not 
come to the rescue. Even though a worker oc- 
casionally lays open the gallery, the passage is 
too narrow to permit her to enter and dislodge 
the insidious foe, which, moreover, quickly 
retires to a safe distance. 

Since only feeble stocks are overpowered by 
the worm, or such as, not being very populous, 
are at the time engaged in rearing a queen, and 
are consequently daily growing weaker, it oc- 
casionally happens that the bees are literally 
crowded out and constrained to abandon their ~ 


mansion. The inexperienced and inexpert bee- 
keeper, seeing numbers of workers constantly 








massed at the entrance, fancies he has a strong 
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and growing colony, till suddenly, on some fine 
afternoon, the bees come tumbling out helter- 
skelter, and hastily take French leave of their 
astonished owner. If such absconding colony 
was well supplied with comb, a strange spec- 


the hive is opened. A mixed -multitude of 
larger and smaller cream-colored worms with 
brownish heads, will be seen hastily wriggling 
into their hiding-place—a dark, web-strung 
pile of mingled excreta and crumbling comb. 
Hosts of fluttering moths, too, hover like har- 
pies on dusky wing, and a nauseous odor ex- 
hales from the filmy and cocoon-spangled mass. 
All this is disheartening; but if the dismayed 
bee-keeper would have his good humor restored, 
and himself put in the mood of paying more 
heedful attention to what may thenceforward 
be going on in his hives, let him carry the non- 


moth-proof box or basket to his hen-yard, and | 


present its contents as a bonne bouche or tid-bit 


will see such an eager rush and scramble and 
hasty gobbling up of the multidinous host that 
worked him harm, as well may mollify his tem- 
per, and restore his equanimity—so far as a 
hearty laugh can thereto contribute. 

Then, for prevention—1. Watch your hives 
closely, especially those that have swarmed, or 
that are rearing queens. 2. Frequently cleanse 
the bottom-boards of your feeble stocks, and 
inspect the combs. 3. See whether there are 
any black droppings under the combs, 
whether the bees are carrying such out. 
search for and remove the worm. 

For preservation of combs—1. Suspend them 
singly ina high and airy chamber. 2. Insert 
them at times for cleaning in the hives of your 


If so, 


stronger colonies; and 3, keep them in an air- | 


tight box, and fumigate them every two or 
three weeks with fumes of burning sulphur. 
In elevated mountainous districts, moths are 


care, be found a numerous and intrusive pest. 
BRAUN. 


> - <> aa 
For the American Bee Journal and Gazette. 
Bee Battles. 


In almost every work on bees you find ac- 
counts of bee-Dattles; but in not one of them 
(at least so far as I have seen) do you find any 
attempt to explain the causes of them. 

Now, any one who has observed bees at all, 
will readily agree with me that they are far too 
sensible to engage in causeless war, and I am 
surprised that some one has not, before this, 
found out that it is caused by starvation. 

In every instance of it which has come under 
my observation, (and I am sorry to say they 
are not a few,) it has been the effect of want of 
stores. The starving bees attempting to join, 
and strong stocks who make violent resistance 
to the union, and thus ensues desperate war. 

W. 
ELKRIDGE, Mp., March 14, 1867. 





Felling a Bee-Tree. 


Our party reached the rendezvous only a few 
hours beyond the appointed time. Here, as a 


| bee-tree had just been reported, it was unani- 
tacle of universal ruin will present itself when | 


mously determined to commemurate the de- 
liverance and safe arrival of our friends by a 
special jollification. In other words, it was 
voted to obtain the wild honey; and then, in a 
compound of honey, water, and whiskey, to 
toast our undrowned heroes, and their presence 
of mind and bravery—no small honor, if the 
trouble of getting the honey is considered. For, 
on following the erial trail of the bees, the hive 
was ascertained to be in the hollow limb of the 
largest patriarchial sire of the forest—a tree 
more than thirty feet in circumference. And 
this is a fair chance to say a word gbout the 
enormous circumambitudia itariness (/) ob many 
Western trees. It is common to find such from 


six to seven feet in diameter; and we have more 
to his Shanghais and Brahmapootras, and he | 


than once sat on stumps, and measured across 
three lengths of my cane, nearly ten feet; and 
found, on counting the concentric circles, that 


these monsters must have been from seven to 


or | 


eight hundred years old—an age greater than 
Noah’s, and almost as venerable as that of Me- 
thusaleh! Shall we feel no sublimity in walk- 
ing amid and around such ancients ?—trees that 
have tossed their branches in the sun-light and 
winds of eight centuries !—that have scorned 
the tempests and tornadoes, whose fury, ages 
ago, prostrated cities and engulphed navies! 


| that have sheltered wild fowls in their leaves, 


and hid wild beasts in their caverns from the 
doomsday-looking gloom of many total solar 
eclipses ! and have gleamed in the disastrous 
light of comets returning in the rounds of cen- 
tenary circles! Such trees, but for the insi- 
dious and graceless axe, that in its powerlessness 
begged a small handle of the generous woods, 


| would yet stand for other centuries to come, at 
not apt to be troublesome, but in lower level | 
and warm districts they will, without great | 





least decaying, if not growing—for they are 
herculean even in weakness and while dying. 


| And dare finical European tourists say that we 


have no antiquity? Poor souls! poor souls! 
Our trees were fit for navies long before their 
old things existed! Aye, when their oldest 
castles and cities were unwrought rock and un- 
burnt clay! Our trees belong to the era of 
Egyptian architecture—they are coeval with the 
pyramids ! 

It is a proverb, ‘‘ He that would eat the fruit 
must first climb the tree and get it;’? but when 
that fruit is honey, he that wants it must first 
cut down the tree. And that was the present 
necessity. No sooner was this resolved, how- 
ever, than preparation was made for the exe- 
cution, and instantly six sturdy fellows stood 
with axes, ready for the work of destruction. 
They were all divested of their garments, ex- 
cepting shirts and trowsers, and now, with 
arms bared to the shoulders, they took distances 
around the stupendous tree. Then the leader 


of the band, glancing an eye to see if his neigh- 
bor was ready, stepped lightly forward with 
one leg, and swinging his weaponlithely, struck 
the first blow; and soon the startled echoes trom 
the ‘tall timber’’ of the dark dens were telling 
each other that the centuries of a wood monarch 
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were numbered. 
the next axe, and its stroke for the next; till 
cut aiter cut brought it to the leader’s second 
blow; and thus was completed the circle of rude 
harmony, while the lonely cliffs of the further 
shores and the grim forests on this, were repeat- 


ing to one another the endless and regular notes | 


of the six death-dealing axes. And never be- 
fore had the music of sx axes so rung out to 
enliven the grand solitudes!—and a smaller 
number was not worthy to bid such a tree 
fall! 

Long was it, however, before the tree gave 
even the slightest symptoms of alarm. What 
had it cared for the notching of a hundred 
blows! Yet chip after chip had leaped from 
the wounded body—each a block of solid wood 
—and the keen iron teeth were beginning to 
gnaw upon the vitals. Alas! oh noble tree, 
you tremble! Ah! itis not the deep and ac- 
customed thunder of the Heavens that shakes 
you bow !—no mighty quaking of the Earth ! 
That 
shivering of death! But what Coes death mean 
where existence was deemed immortal? Why 
are those topmost branches, away off towards 
the blue Heavens, so agitated. Tree! tree !— 
no wind stirs them so !—they incline towards 
the earth. Away hunters, away! away! 
Hark! the mighty heart is breaking! And 
now onward and downward rushes yon broad 
expanse of top, with the cataract roar of eddy- 
ing whirlwinds; aud the far-reaching arms have 
caught the strong and stately trees; and all are 
hurrying, and leaping, and whirling to the 
earth, in tempest and fury! 
is heard not! 
of that quivering 


groan of the earth, are lost all other noises, as 
the light crack of our rifles amid the sudden 
bursting of the electric cloud! There lies the 
growth of ages! Once more the sun pours the 
tide of all his rays over an acre of virgin soil, 
barely discovered by him for centuries 
Well might Glenville feel rewarded and 
honored when for him such a tree lay prostrate 
at his feet ! 
saying—the sublime and the ridiculous are se- 
parated by narrow limits; for could anything be 
grander than sucha tree and such an over- 
throw ? Could anything be meaner than the 
purpose for which it fell ¥ viz: Zo get a gallon 
of honey to sweeten a keg of whiskey.—Tuts New 
PURCHASE. 
_ © >< ae” 


THE queen-bee has no regular guard, either 
when she traverses the combs, or when she is 
stationary. In either case, as we have fre- 
quently observed, the working bees that hap- 
pen to be near her, for the most part, turn their 
head toward her after the manner of courtiers 
in the presence of royalty, and wherever she 
moves, clear the way to allow her to pass, or 


rather get hastily out of her way, forming a 


circle around, but never accompanying her. 


Occasionally during Ler progress, they fawn 


upon and caress her, touching her softly with 
BrEVAN. 


thcir antenne. 


| 
That blow was the signal for | 


is a strange shivering; it is the chill | 


Their fall | 
In the overwhelming thunder | 
trunk, and the thousand | 
crushings of those giant limbs, and the deep | 


And yet in all this was fulfilled the | 


For the American Bee Journal and Gazette. 
Unanimosity of Bees, as Effected by Ex- 
perimental Science. 

Mr. Editor: 


In all ages of the world it has been the lot of 
invertive genius to be either hooted at by pub- 
| lic ignorance, malice, or old established pre- 
| judices, or to remain buried to the world, un- 
| requited and unsung. When Archimedes in- 
| vented his Eureka, a machine with which he 
| could move the world, he only asked of King 
| Hiero the small favor to grant him a Dos Pou 
Sto, or, in other words, a place where he might 
“put itup;’? but the King laughed outright, 
and would not comply with the request. 

When Doctor Jenner, the inventor of small- 
pox, vaccinated the first cow in England, he was 
prosecuted for misdemeanor; and just so, after 
spending precious money, time. and labor, in 
| perfecting a machine for extracting the volatile 
oil of Funny Greek, parties interested in the 
wholesale manufacture of the article for charm- 
ing bees, inform me that I have rendered my- 
self liable to prosecution for infringing upon 
their patent. Ungrateful world! how nig- 
gardly dost thou reward thy greatest benefac- 
| tors! 
| As, however, this ‘‘Bee Charm” is such an 
| 


excellent thing, with which bee-keepers are not 

yet generally acquainted, and as 1 do not wish 
_to fall asleep upon Prof. Flander’s bed of roses, 
I must submissively state that to this powerful 
‘* Bee Charm”’ I attribute the greater portion of 
my success with bees. Although I dure not now 
legitimately manufacture the article myself, | 
cannot well afford to be without it. 

In attestation of its unearthly power, permit 
me to state the following : 

There lives on Coon Island an old bee-keep- 
| ing woman, who, duiing my earlier experimen- 

tal manipulations of the hive, had much to siy 

in derision of my apistical labors. She would 
| tell wonderful stories about my ignorance. I 
| was, in her eyes, a humbug, physicking and 
| ruining my bees. My bee-hives she called rab- 
bit-hutches, and me she called bee-quack. 

Now it happened that one day during the 
swarming season, When my bees were all arti- 
ficially swarmed, and everything worked to per- 
fection in my yard, this woman, during an hour 
of recreation, when I was engaged in my garden, 
| came, abont 4 o’clock P. M., all out of breath, 
| and perspiring like a post-horse, rushing into 

my presence, beseeching me to come right away 
| with her to see her bees. Says she: ‘ They 
“swarmed three times, but wouldn't stay into 

the gum; they flied a way to the woods, an’ 
| th’others are in such a plight, a-building combs 
| before and behind, but not in the middle; I’ve 
| not been a-swallering a bite, but throwing up 
since ten o’clock, but they wouldn’t mind the 
dirt at all, at all, for shere hurriment, an’ so | 
cum along for you to help me fix ’em up.’ | 
endeavored to console her by stating that I 
would do anything in my power to assist her, 
were it not that I was otherwise engaged just 
now; but she would not be*comiorted. 
| **Well, madam,” said 1, ‘if in the future you 
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will bridle your unruly tongue in villifying both 
my bees and myself, 1 will help you without 
stirring from this very spot. Understand me 
well, madam. You beholdin me a_ veridical 
professor in Thaumaturgy, who is willing to 
convince you of his miraculous powers, You 
also behold that old black stocking lying pros- 
irate before you. Reach it hither, m: ids une, and 
observe—I here drop three drops of this en- 
chanted ** liquidity’? won it; Thang it upon this 
bean-pole; take it, huiry home, and stick it in 
the eround i in front of your bee-stand, and that’s 
all.’” 

She turned asif attracted by a magnet toward 
her home, and on reaching the outskirts of ber 
orchard, her fugitive bees began to gather from 
all directions, impeding her further progress. 
She thrust the bean-pole intothe ground, when, 
presto! her truant bees ‘ wnanimously’’ clus- 
tered upon the enchanted stocking, which she 
carried home in triumph, where she hived them 
without further trouble. Meanwhile the hub- 
bub in her*yard had ceased, and the bees which 
before built comb everywhere but in the 
middle, stopped from building behind and be- 
fore. 

Next day, important business demanded of 
me to pass her door, when out she flew, in pre- 
cipitation, exultingly relating to me the mirifie 
success of my incantation, dilating upon the 
“ase With which she secured her fugacious 
bees. 

‘*Oh,’’ said she, ‘‘my dear, charming Pro- 
fessor, do come up and see them and my demt- 
circlar-hive 1 made for them; they be a-doing 
wonders; they be a-working day an’ night with 
all their might.” She fairly dragged me along 
with her betore her bee-stand. ‘Juss look at 
them, and what a nice home [ made for them. 
You see I’m very poor, and can’t buy them new 
fashion skeps, so 1 went a-sawing some old 
hoops of a flour-barrel in two, an’ nail them 
strips ’cross each halve of em, and then hang 
*em, like yours, in this here old cider-barrel. 
The empty place up there, you see, cum very 
handy to stick in honey-boxes, and when I take 
’em away, Ican poke in a dried turkey to keep 
’em from starving over winter.”’ 

Here, then, parsimonious reader, is a hint for 
you. Go and do likewise in these days when 
lumber is so dear, and every good thing for the 


beesis “‘paten'ed,” “substantially in the manner | 


and for the purposes set forth.’ 

This converted,woman, next day, madeit her 
especial business to publish the powers of this 
wonderful ‘* Bee Charm’ in every household on 
the Island, beseeching the inmates 
never to say another word in derision of my 
operations, for, said she, ‘‘a man that can keep 
her bees from flying to the woods, and bring 
three swarms which she saw fly away with her 
own eyes, with three drops of suthin, could 
surely kill every bee on Coon Island with less 
than a gill 0’ the same kinder drops.”’ 

This *‘ Bee Charm” is a first-rate thing 
man and beast. Ihave been obliged, on ac- 
count of occasional fits of scientific biindness, to 
wear spectacles in my microscopial operations, 
till, when last season, a drop of the ** Charm’? 


was spilled, in a provincial manner, into my lett ' 


thereof 


eye, when, presto! both were made as clear as 
a silver bell, and I have not been under the ne- 
cessity of wearing them ever since. Nodoubt, 
three drops of it, spilled in the same manner 
into my right eye, would be sufficient to dis- 
pense with the microscope altogether. 

The only instance on recordin my Apistological 
Annals wiere this ‘Bee Charm’’ has tempora- 
rily tailed to do what is claimed for it, by its 
immortal originator, Prof. Flanders, is the fol- 
lowing: 

On “making the last artificial swarm during 
the past season, the rose of the sprinkling-can 
would not work satisfactorily. In a fit of philo- 
eophic dismals, I abstracted the movable rose 
from the can, and stamped it under my foot. 
The can itself L suspended by sticking its tube 
through the knot hole of a board-fe nee enclos- 
ing my aplary, and threw the towel over its 
larger opening to dry. 

The “Bee Charm” during this paroxysm of 
rage mysteriously disappeared, and having 
rade the swarm without it, to my sorrow, lL 
decided, in the words of Prof. Flander, page 
43 of his Sweet Home, on a hasty retreat, as a 
‘‘military necessity.”? I durst not approach 
that swarm again during that whole week. Ob- 
serving, however, soon after, that the bees of 
this irate swarm had left for parts unknown, I 
lost all interest in them, till, when late in the 
season, it became necessary to unite two weak 
families. 

During this operation, and in absence of the 
‘*Charm,’’ I thought it advisable to sprinkle 
the bees with scented sugar-water; but behold, 
when on endeavoring to take down the sprink- 
ling-can from the knot-hoile, it was found to be 
ajivture ; it could not be moved. I immedi- 
ately removed the towel, when, to my uiter 
coniusion, there was found sticking to it a drip- 
ping new piece of honey in the comb. A new 
light now began to shine in upon my practical 
apiculture, illuminating the mystery of the ob- 
streperous rose-less sprinkler. It was filled with 
honey {rom top to bottom. I called together 
the whole neighborhood to witness the pheno- 
menon, 

Now, as chance would have it, the following 
day w as the Fuir- Day of our Agric ultural So- 
ciety, and my neighbors gave me the assur- 
ance that I would ef a certainty obtain the first 
premium for the best bee-hive, should I be so 
condescending as to exhibit it at their Fair. IL 
did so; and how can I repress my exultation in 
informing your readers that it did not only take 
the first premium over Langstroth’s Rabbit- 
Hutches, ‘Townley’s Trigonometric Premiums, 
King’s Side-openers, Harbison’s Curtain Stands, 
Kelsey’ 8 Illustrious Renovators, and Professor 
Flander’s leaf-less Book-Hive, but I alsu ob- 
tained the first premium for best box of honey, 
because, as the Committee on Bee-Hives said, 
it was stored in the handiest manner {or car- 


| rying it to market. 
for | 


I sold the honey onthe spot for fifty cents per 
pound. There were of it just 100 pounds, and 
when the last comb was cutiing out, what do 
you think | found? My dear sir, it was the 
missing bottle of Prof. Fiander’s ‘*Bee Charm,” 
which—who can doubt it ?—attracted the bees 
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from the truant artificial swarm, through the 
spout of the sprinkler, cn the opposite side of 
the close fence, into the can, thus becoming the 
cause of my swectly-begotten gains. 

The bees, of course, were all ‘““unanimosity”’ 
during the whole operation of cutting out the 
honey, and, on being requested on the part of 
the Committee on Bee-Hives to give a public 
specimen of my proficiency in the arts of *‘tam- 
ing bees’’ and molecular micromimics, 1 opened 
my mouth wide, and said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen and Committee on Bee- 
Hives: 

| thank you for the /éteral patronage you have 
awarded to my original immovable inventions in 
bee-hives, and the contents thereof. The science 
of the apis, and the art of obtaining their melli- 
fluous, regurgitated sweetidi y, have engaged my 
scrutinizing ingenuity in the discovery of a 
jiuidity so charming to man and beast, that L 
cannot, in spite of my youthful timidity, abstain 
from the coinplication of your highly jlucored 
bequest. Behold the power of Prof. Ilander’s 
“Bee Charm!’ Here 1 dropped three drops 
of the ** Jaint’? into my throat, drawing my 
breath within me, when, presto! the whole 
swarm of bees, queen, drones, robbers and all, 
“unanimously” tlew in, and,iastanter L clapped, 
shut my mouth. 

And so lsubmit to keep it shut till your 
readers shall teel a curiosity to know whether 
I shall ever be able to say anything atall, here- 
aiter. 

I am, most delectably, yours, 
Prof. APIAsTER ALSATIUS, 

Apiculture Magister, and Corresponding 

Secretary of Coon Island, Golden 
Apiary, West End, 12) miles from 
shore. 
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Insects, in various contingencies, often ex- 
hibit the most ingenious resources, their in- 
stincts most surprisingly accommodating them- 
selves to the new circumstances in which they 
are placed, in a manner more wonderful and 
incomprehensible than the existence of the fa- 
culiies themselves. Take a honey-comb for 
instance. If every comb that bees fabricate 
were always made precisely alike, with the same 
general form, placed in the same position, the 


cells are exactly similar, or where varying with | 


the variations always alike—this structure 
would perhaps in rvality be not more astonish- 


ing than many of a much simpler confirmation. | 


But when we know that in nine cases out of ten 
the combs in a bee-hive are thus similar in 
their properties, and yet that the tenth one shall 
be found of a form altogether peculiar, placed 
in a different position, with the cells of a dif- 
ferent shape—and ali these variations evidently 
adopted to some new circumstance not present 
when the other nine were constructed—we are 
constrained to admit that nothing in the instinct 
of other animals can be adduced, exhibiting 
similar exquisiteness; just as we must confess an 
ordinary loom, however ingeniously contrived, 


far excelled by one capable of repairing its de- | 


fects when out of order, Kurby. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Int-oducing Queens. 
Mr. Editor: 

During the last six years T have Italianized 
more than four hundred colonies of bees. For 
the first four years I had some trouble to intro- 
duce an Italian queen safely; for the last two 
years I have had no trouble at all. It is my 
opinion that the Italian queen should be intro- 
duced before the one removed is missed by the 
bees. 

If the queen is taken from a colony of bees, 
and in the course of a few days another one is 
given to them, the bees know that the new 
queen is a stranger, and will sometimes “ hug”’ 
them to death. Now, in the way I introduce 
them, the bees have no chance to know that 
their queen has been taken from them. Ihave 
taken black queens away from bees in a glass- 
hive, which had only one sheet of comb, and 
treated them as I doa tullswarm. Then, when 
I let the Italian queen run in, I could see how 
the bees received her. The bees wiil not take 
the least notice of her. They do not seem to 
know that they have a new queen. This ex- 
periment I have tested several times, watching 
the movements two or three hours each day. 

My mode of introducing Italian queens is 
this: After removing the black queen, let al 
the bees run back into the old hive again; then, 
give them enough tobacco-smoke to make them 
all cling to the comb; not enough to make them 
|} so drunk that they will fall on the botiom- 
board. Give them a little ata time for about 
fifteen minutes. Blow ina little smoke, then 
put your mouth to the entrance, and blow it 
among the bees as much as possible. As soon 
as all the bees seem to be under the influence of 
the smoke, let the queen run in through one of 
the holes which connects with the surplus 
honey-boxes. If they do not get smoke enough 
the first time, the bees will ‘‘hug’’? the queen 
and kill her. If more smoke is then blown into 
the hive, the bees will release her. So to make 
a sure thing of it, 1 blow in smoke two or three 
times in the course of two hours after. 

To ltalianize a new swarm, let the bees run 
into the new hive, then give them enough 
smoke to make it rather diilicult for them to 
hang on to the frames or top of the hive. Then 
let the queen run in as stated above. If plenty 
of fresh air is given them, there is no danger of 
| bees smothering. This last way of introducing 
a queen is periectly safe. 

Hrnry ALLey. 

Wenuam, Mass., March 8, 1867. 
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Wuewn Schirach once smoked a hive to oblige 
the bees to retire to the top of it, the queen 
with some of the workers flew away. Upon 
this, those that remained in the hive sent forth 
a most plaintive sound, asif they were all de- 
ploring their loss. When their sovereign was 
restored to them, these lugubrious sounds were 
succeeded by an agreeable humming, which 
announced ihcir joy at the event, 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Cause of Colic. 


Nl | 

What is the cause of honey creating colic in 
some folks and not in others? (American Bee | 
' 


Journal, vol. 2, page 165.) 


There seem to be two prominent reasons why 
honey, or that which honey contains, creates | 


colic or other deleterious effects on some per- 
sons. 

First. The honey may have been gathered 
from poisonous plants. Of such there is rarely 


enough gathered in any part of the north- | 


western States to have any bad effect. 

Second. The poison proceeding from the sting 
of the bee. Do bees poison their own honey 
orfood? Not usually or willingly. 


management, or when, on cutting down a bee- 


tree, the combs come together in their fall, | 


pressing the stings out of the’bees, and the drop 
of poison that is invariably on the point comes 
in contact with the honey and mixes with it; 
and if it touches the comb, itis ready to mix 
with the honey in broken or open cells. In 
taking boxes of honey from the bees, doit with- 
out any sudden jar or the use of smoke, as cither 
will cause the bees to run their stings out; and 
if the point containing the drop of houey touches 
the comb, the side of the box, or the honey, it 
is liable to mix. 

How long will the poison last in ten pounds 
of honey and comb taken from a fallen tree ? 
It will enrage a stock of bees if fed to them after 
remaining from the tree fifteen days. It will 
not annoy the bees after itiscapped in the cells. 
To purify ten pounds of such honey, break one 
egg ina pint of sweet milk, stir it well, and 
add the mixture to the honey; then boil and 
skim it. 

Persons with a diseased stomach should eat 
no honey, unless it is taken from the bees with 
great care. If they want that kindof article as 
a medicine, then I would recommend them to 
get the pure-article direct from the sac of the 
bee. 

Persons may get used to the poison, or the 
system become fortified against it, after eating 
of it often, just as they get used to the poison 
by being strong frequently. 

JAMES M. Marvin. 

Sr. CHar.es, Inxs. 
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Wuart animals can be adduced, which, like 
the hive-bee, associating in societies, build re- 
gular cities composed of cells formed with geo- 
metrical precision, divided into dwellings 
adapted to different orders of the society, and 
store-houses for containing a supply of provi- 
sions? Even the erections of the beaver, and 
the pensile dwelling of the tailor bird, must be 
referred to a less elaborate instinct than that 
which guides the procedures of these little in 


sects, the complexness and yet perfection of 


whose operations, when contrasted with the in- 
significance of the architect, have at all times 
caused the reflecting observer to be lost in 
astonishment. Kirby. 


But the | 
manipulator causes them to doit by injudicious | 


| [From the Bienenzeitung .} 


Tenacity of Life in Bee Larve and 
Queens. 


The late Mr. Dénhoff, whose premature dis- 
ase every intelligent bee-keeper may well de- 
plore, furnished some exeeedingly interesting 
communications respecting the tenacity of life 
manifested by the larve of the bee, and by the 
mature insect. A somewhat detailed reference 
to some of these may possibly serve as an in- 
centive to investigations of a similar character. 

If the larva of a bee be removed from its cell 
and preserved several days, it will speedily ex- 
hibit motion on being placed in the warm rays 
of the sun, or in a glass set in water of the tem- 
perature of 80° or 85° F. Nay, which is still 
more remarkable, if a larva be taken out of its 
| cell, and kept till it has changed color, and be- 
come greyish-black, it will still retain life for 
/some time yet. If putrefaction has not already 

advanced too far, this greyish-black larva being 
exposed to the sun, a tremulous reflection ot 
light will be displayed on the rings, resulting 
from minute scarcely perceptible contractions 
of the skin. Gradually these contractions grow 
stronger, the rings are more rapidly moved, 
and the head moves to and fro. 

Incredible as it seems, that a creature whose 
juices are already putrescent, still survives, it 
is nevertheless true in the case of the larve of 
the honey-bee. Numerous experiments have 
conclusively demonstrated the truth of this, 
though we can scarcely credit our own eyes 
when an apparently putrifying larva is thus 
seen in motion. 

The drones, too, are less able to endure cold 
than the workers. Drone-brood will be killed 
outright at a temperature in which worker- 
brood will still survive and mature. Dr. Doén- 
hoff made various experiments with mature 
drones. He placed a drone and a worker in a 
box on a comb containing honey, setting the 
box in his cellar. Next day the drone was 
deaa, but the worker lived three days longer. 
He repeated the experiment three times. The 
drone invariably died within twenty-four hours, 
whereas the worker always survived several 
days. 
| He plaeed three boxes containing drones, 

| workers, and queens in an ice-house. Three 
hours thereatter he took out one of them. All 
the workers and the queens revived within half 
an hour after being brought out, but only a 
portion ofthe drones. Nine hours later he took 
out another box. All the workers and queens 
revived. All the drones were dead, except a 
few which slightly moved their limbs and then 
died. Aiter sixteen hours he brought out the 
third box. The workers and queens recovered, 
but every drone was dead. 

So, likewise, drones are less able to withstand 
the effects of stupetying fumigation than workers 
or queens. Dr. Donhoff stupefied acolony with 
tobacco-smoke, in order to introduce a queen, 
The result was that all the drones—severa! thou- 
sands in number+—perished, while of the workers 
only a few hundred died. Inclose a drone and 
a worker in the hollow of the hand, and blow 








tobacco-smoke in till ony are stupefied The 
worker wiil recover, while the drone will never 
sliragain. The drones are unable to endure 
mechanical injuries as well as the workers or 
queens. A moderate pressure on the thorax or 
abdomen will kill a drone, whereas the workers 
will long survive a severe injury of the thorax; 
and how little they are affected by the very 
crushing of the abdomen is evident from the 
fact that bees, thus damaged, are not unfre- 
quently seen returning from foraging excur- 
sions, apparently as busy as those entirely un- | 
injured. 

Not less tenacious of life is the queen-bee. 
Stupified with ether, and prematurely trans- | 
fixed with a needle, she speedily recovered, and 
showed signs of life still in the following day. 


feel disposed to ascertain. 

Last summer I removed a common queen, in 
order to introduce an Italian. 
for future use, 


I sought to confine heron the 


empty comb under a queen cage, but crushed | 


one of her abdominal rings in the attempt. 
Regarding her as now no longer serviceable, 
I slightiy crushed her thorax and laid her aside, 
intending to remove her after my work was 
finished. When I returned, about an hour later, 
I could not find her, and concluded that she 
had dropped on the ground in her death- 
struggle. Next evening I wished to ascertain 
how the bees treated their new queen, and 


finding that they still manifested great ani- | 
deemed itadvisable to defer liberating | 


mosity, 
her till the next day. Buteventhen they were 
not reconciled to her, and I gave them another 
day for cultivating her acquaintance. 
fourth evening the bees 
contended; but I 


3; seemed somewhat more 
did not altogether like ap- 


pearances, and therefore managed the process | 


of liberation very cautiously. Well was it that | 
I did so, for scarcely was the cover lifted !- 
fore a dozen angry bees enclosed her, and 1 had 
much trouble to secure her from the assault, and 
confine her afresh. In the course of the ensu- 
ing night it occurred to me that there must be 
some special cause for the protracted animosity 
of those bees, and their continued refusal to ac- 
cept the offered queen; and I suspected the 
cause would be found in the queen-cells started. 

Next morning I opened the hive to remove 
them, but was disappointed in not finding any. 

Not a trace ofa queen- -cell could be discovered; 

but, to my surprise, newly-laid eggs were see n 
here and there in the cells. As these were thus 
scattered, I cone luded that there was a fertile |- 
worker in the hive, which caused the hostile 
demonstration towards the offered queen. With 
a view of capturing and destroying the supposed 
usurping W orker, I transferred the comb con- 
taining the eggs to an empty hive, and had al- 
ready ‘commenced to shake into it the bees from 
the other combs, when I saw a queen at large 


on the first comb I took in hand, and perceiv ed | 


at a glance that it was the identical one which 
] thought I had killed five days before! I took 


care to despatch her effectually then, and on 
introducing to the colony again the prev iously 
rejected queen, she was received without fur- 
ther trouble. 
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To preserve her | 


| at longer or 


On the | 
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Another wisest of the tenacity of life in a 
queen came under my observation last Sepiem- 
ber. At about three o’clock in the afternoon of 
the 9th of that month, I removed the queen of 
one of my colonies, confined her in a ¢: age, car- 
ried her to my study, and placed her on a table, 
She was still very active next morning, moving 
about discontentedly in the cage At neon L 
offered her some honey, of which she took no 
notice till I touched her antenne with it, when 
she ate the whole of it. I repeated the experi- 
| ment in the afternoon, but could not induce her 
to do more than drop her proboscis in it a few 


| times slightly; and she evinced no more dis- 


position to partake of it, when it was again 
offered to herin the evening But onthe 11th 


| she ate of it freely, nor did she entirely reject it 
How long she would have survived, I did not 


on the evening of that day. 

On the moining of the 12th Iagain fed her, and 
also let a few drops fail into her cage, without, 
however, perceiving that she ate any of it. She 
appeared to be as active and lively as ever on 
this the fourth day of her confinement; but 
about noon she began to teet precisely like a 
young queen, grasping the wires of her cage 


| with her feet, end pressing her wings close to 


her body. She repeated this teeting trequently, 
shorter intervals, but refused to 
take food. On the following day she continued 
teeting at intervals till after noon, when she be- 
came silent, and her movements began tc be 
more languid. On the morning of the 14th she 
was still living, though exceedingly feeble, and 
refused to partake of the honey oficred to her. 
I lett her in this condition about ten o'clock, 
and when I returned, an hour later, she was 
dead. She thus endured the pains of solitude 
or isolation, and the want of accustomed at- 
tention, for more than 139 hours. 

Such experiments unquestionably excite un- 
pleasant feelings, and if made trom sheer reck- 
lessness, might fairly be denounced as involv- 
ing cruelly to animals. Yet they may prac. 
tically subserve a useful purpose. Thus it is 
evident from these observations, that in the 


transmission of Italian queens to great dis- 
tances, by express or steamer, it is unnecessary 


| that they should be accompanied by a large 
| number of workers. Our American correspou- 
dents have frequently complained that the sup- 
ply of honey was exhausted, and bees and 


| queens perished from starvation during the 


voyage. This can be obviated by supplying a 
larger quantity of honey, and sending a smaller 
number of workers. There would then be no 
‘danger that the stock of food would run short, 
and the queen would be adequately cared for, 
though not surrounded by a dense crowd. A 
few dozen workers are quite suflisient to secure 
her comfort, and insure her safety. 
KLEINE. 
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Tuoven it may with much show of reason 
be supposed that it is the sensation of heat which 
| causes bees to swarm; yet what possible con- 

ception can be formed of its being bodily sen- 

sations that lead bees to send out scouts in 

search of a place suitable for the new colony, 
' several days before swarming ? 
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For the American Bee Journal and Gazette. 


Rearing #nd Saving Bees. 
Mr. Editor: 

I noticed Mr. Grimm’s article in your last, 
detailing the way he secured ‘a great number 
of queens and cells in one hive.’? He made 
good ** time,’’ but I think if he will conduct his 
operations better next time, he will not get 
matters so badly ‘‘mixed.”’ 

On the day he found his ‘forty-three perfect 
cells,’’ he should then have protected each cell 
in its original position by properly-constructed 
queen-cages, or removed them to such cages 
where they would be out of danger. With 
suitable cages all such cells may be protected, 
and the virgin queens safely introduced to small 
nuclei or full stocks without fear of destruction. 
It can be done by way ofa ‘‘ second hatching”’ 
through an ‘‘artificial queen-cell’’ atthe bottom 
of the queen-cage. Ido not deem it advisable 
to explain the matter further, as Prof. A. P. 
Aster Alsatius (Nasby ?) might attempt to ap- 
ply his ‘‘experimental science,’’ and stultify 
himself as heretofore. 

[ have a few questions I would like to ask 
the ** knowing ones.’’ I think they can be fully 
explained :— 

First. If the impregnation of the eggs of the 
queen to produce workers or females is pro- 
duced by this compression of her abdomen into 
the contracted workers’ cells, as has been 
claimed, how does it come that the queen lays 
eggs inthe royal or queen-cells that produce 
females or queens invariably, since such cells 
are quite as large as the drone-cells ? 

Again; if the queen ever lays in newly-pre- 
pared queen-celis, why don’t she sometimes use 
old queen-cells for such deposits ? 

Are not the eggs always removed from con- 
tracted worker-cells (after fecundation in such 
cells by the queen) to queen cells by the workers, 
or the queen-cells built over such in 
worker-cells ? 

I notice Mr. Quinby, in a recent article in 
your paper, did not appreciate my plan of rear- 
ing queens in large quantitics. From his 
‘‘Mysteries of Bee-keeping Exp!ained,’’ (1862, 
page 250,) I infer that he had then almost 
abandoned the idea of ever producing artificial 
queens from ‘‘worker-eggs,’’ as he called them. 
He remarks: ‘‘ Yet occasionally prolific queens 
have been reared, when I could account for 
their origin in no other way but from worker 
eggs. But you will find they are not to be de- 
pended upon generally.” From the above I 
suppose he found it difficult to produce queens 
artificially from eggs laid by the queen in 
worker-cells. 

In his last work I notice he has changed his 
‘* hisfory’’ somewhat on that point. 

Your suggestions, Mr. Editor, in last Journal, 
on ‘ Italianizing,’’ are well p/aced, and may be 
read and re-read with great profit. 

VW. A. FLANDERS. 


eggs 


SHELBY, Onto. 
PS EP © 
THE most advantageous period for a swarm 
to be thrown off is from the middle of May to 
the middle of June. 





| 
| 


_in the district, especially of Lower 


Bees in Bretagne, (France.) 


Bees occupy a prominent and important po- 
sition in the household in Bretagne, where they 
are regarded and treated as members of the ta- 
mily. All interesting occurrences affecting the 
welfare of the family are formally announced to 
them. When a child is born, the father, accom- 
panied by the eldest son, (if there be* one old 
enough to walk,) arrayed in his best Sunday 
dress, proceeds to the apiary, and passing from 
hive to hive, announces the glad tidings, and 
decorates each hive with a scarlet scarf. When 
a marriage engagement is made, the fact is an- 
nounced in like manner, the lady conducting 
her betrothed to the apiary, and presenting 
him to each colony. On the wedding-day each 
hive is decorated with crimson trappings; and, 
on the following morning, the bridal-wreath is 
suspended on the stock which the owner regards 
as the best, and is left hanging there till sunset. 
When this has been done, the young husband 
feels assured that his wife will prove to be a very 
irugal and indusirious helpmate, and that hap- 
piness and prosperity will attend them through 
life. 

But the bees are not expected to take an in- 
terest alone in the joyful events of the family. 
Tey are also apprised in due form of any 
mournful occurrences. Every death is au- 
nounced by a messenger arrayed in black, with 
crape trailing from his hat and left arm; and 
every hive also is immediately invested in 
crape, Which remains there so long as the fa- 
mily themselves wear mourning, unless mean- 
while some joyous event occur, requiring to be 
communicated by message, when the crape is 
removed, and the crimson trappings substi- 
tuted. 

The origin of these singular customs is un- 
known. Probably they arose trom a regard to 
the great value and importance of bee-culture 
sretagne. 
‘The immense plains there covered with bloom- 
ing heather at the proper season, supply the 
bees with inexhaustible pasturage, and thou- 
sands of hives are seen there every summer, 
without the guardianship of any superintendent. 
Yet robbing or theft is altogether unknown 
there, 


© i> © eee —t— 


SwWAMMERDAM tells us he was informed by « 
bee-keeper that a single hive which was lett to 
him after Count Mansfeldt overran Emden, be- 
came the parent and grand-parent of thirty fa- 
milies within the year following. And Bose, 
the French Consul in Carolina, told Feburier 
that he had eleven swarms in one season from 
a single stock; and that these, one with another, 
threw off as maiiy more; so that, at the end of 
the year, he had twenty-two families, besides 
losing several for want of hives to receive 
them. 


© > 0 ee 


Tue European wasp sometimes takes poses- 
sion ofa hive, having either destroyed or driven 
away its inhabitants, and consumesall the honey 

‘jt contains. 
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Bees in Winter. | 
/some countries of putting bee-hives during 


‘ 


The common hive-bee is probably never, 
strictly speaking, torpid; though with regard 
to the precise state in which it passes the win- 
ter, a considerable difference of opinion has ob- 
tained. 

Many authors have conceived that it is the 
most natural state of bees in winter to be per- 
fectly torpid ata certain degree of cold, and 
that their partial revivescence and consequent 
need of food in our climate are owing to its 
variableness and often comparative mildness in 
Winter; whence they have advised placing bees 
during this season in an ice-house, or on the 
north side of a wall, where the degree of cold 
being more uniform, and thus their torpidity 
undisturbed, they imagine no food would be re- 
quired. 

So far, however, do these suppositions and 
conclusions seem from being warranted, that 
Huber expressly affirms that, instead of being 
torpid in winter, the heat in a well-peopled hive 
continues at from 86° to 88° Fahrenheit, when 
itis several degrees below zero in the open air; 
that they then cluster together and keep them- 
selves éw motion in order to preserve their heat; 
and that in the depth of winter they cease to 
ventilate the hive by the singular process of 
agitating their wings. He asserts that, like 





Reaumur, he has in winter found in the combs | 


brood of all ages; which, too, the observant 
Bonnet says, he has witnessed, and which is 
confirmed by Swammerdam, who expressly 
states that bees tend and feed their young even 
in the midst of winter. 

To all these weighty authorities may be added 
that of John Hunter, who found a hive to grow 
lighter in a cold than in a warm week of win- 
ter; and thata hive, from November 10th to 
February 9th, lost more than four pounds in 
weight, whence the conclusion seems inevit- 
able, that bees do not eat in winter. 

On the other hand, Reaumur adopts (or rather, 
perhaps, has in great measure given birth to) 
the more commonly received notion that bees, 
in a certain degree of cold, are torpid, and con- 
sume no tood. These are his words: ‘It has 
been established with a wisdom we cannot but 
admire—with that wisdom with which every- 
thing in nature has been made and ordained— 
that during the greater part of the time in which 
the country furnishes nothing to bees, they have 
no longer need to eat. The cold which arrests 
the vegetation of plants; which deprives our 
fields and meadows of their flowers, throws the 
bees into a state in which nourishment ceases to 
be necessary to them; it keeps them in a sort of 
torpidity in which no transpiration from them 
takes place, or, at least, during which the quan- 
tity of that which transpires is sc inconsiderable 
that it cannot be restored by aliment without 
their lives being endangered. In winter, while 
it freezes, one may observe without fear the in- 
terior of hives thatare not of glass; for we may 
lay them on their sides, and even turn them 
bottom upwards, without putting any bee into 
motion. Wesee the bees crowded and pressed 
closely one against the other—litule space then 
suflices for them.” 





In another place, speaking of the custom in 


winter into out-houses and cellars, he says that 
in such situations the air, though more temper- 
ate than out of doors during the greater part of 
winter, ‘‘is yet sufiiciently cold to keep the bees 
in that species of torpidity which does away 
their need of eating.”” And, lastly, he expressly 
says that the milder the weather, the more risk 
there is of the bees consuming their honey be- 
fore spring, and dying of hunger; and confirms 
his assertion by an a¢écount of a striking ex- 
periment, in which a hive that he transferred 
during winter into his study, where the tem- 
perature was usually in the day at from 54° to 
59° Fahrenheit, though provided with a plen- 
tiful supply of honey, which, if they had been 
in a garden, would have served them past the 
end of April, had consumed nearly their whole 
stock before the end of February. 

Now, how are we to reconcile this contradic- 
tion ? for if Huber be correct in asserting that 
in frosty weather bees agitate themselves to 
keep off the cold, and ventilate their hive—if, 
as both he and Swammerdam state, they feed 
their young in the depth of winter—it seems 
impossible to admit that they ever can be in 
the torpid condition which Rearmur supposes, 
in which food, so far from being necessary, is 
injuriousto them. In fact, Reaumur himself, 
in another place, informs us that bees are so in- 
finitely more sensible of cold than the generality 
of insects ; that they perish when in numbers 
as small as to be unable to generate suflicient 
animal heat to counteract the external cold, 
even at 57° F., which corresponds with what 
Huber has observed of the high temperature of 
well-peopled hives, even in very severe wea- 
ther. 

We are forced, then, to conclude that this 
usually most accurate of observers has, in the 
present instance, been led into error, chiefly, it 
is probable, from the clustering of the bees in 
the hives in cold weather, but which, instead 
of being, as he conceived, an indication of tor- 
pidity, would seem to be intended, as Huber as- 
serts, as a preservation against the benumbing 
effects of cold. 

Bees, then, do not appear to pass the winter 
in a state of torpidity in our climate, and prob- 
ably not in any others. Populous swarms in- 
habiting hives formed of the hollow trunks of 
trees, usedin many northern regions, or of other 
materials that are bad conductors of heat, seem 
able to generate and keep up a temperate suffi- 
cient to counteract the intensest cold to which 
they are ordinarily exposed. At the same time, 


however, I think we may infer that, though 


bees are not strictly torpid at the lowest degree 
of heat which they can sustain, yet that when 
exposed to that degree they consume consider- 
ably less food than at a higher temperature; and 
that, consequently, the plan of placing hives in 
a north aspect in sunny and miid winters, may 
be adopted by the apiarian with advantage. 
John Hunter's experiment, indeed, cited above, 
in which he found that a hive grew lighter in 
cold than in warm wecks, seems opposed to this 
conclusion; but as isolated observations of this 


‘kind, which we do not know to have been in- 
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stituted with a due regard to all the circum- | [From the Hanover Central-Blatt.} 

stances that required attention, must not be al- 
lowed to set aside the striking facts of a con- | 
trary description recorded by Reaumur, and | 


More Egyptian Bees! 


corrobated by the almost universal sentiment | 


of writers on bees. 


Alter all, however, on this point, as well as 


many others connected withthe winter economy 


of these endlessly-wonderiul insects, there is 


evidently much yet to be observed, and many 
doubts which can be satisfactorily dispelled 
only by new experiments.—Kimpy & SPENCE. 
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B3es in a Garret. 


The Editor of the Ohio Furmer relates what 
he saw in the way of keeping bees in a garret 
chamber by a Mr. Chaffee, of that State : 


‘In the south gable end of this house, on the 
second floor, several years ago, Mr. C. enclosed 
two small rooms, four feet square, being low 
under the rafters of each corner of the cham- 
ber. In each of these rooms he has a hive of 
bees in the common box-hive, set cight inches 
back from the siding, and up the same distance 
from the floor, The room is perfectly dark. 
The bees enter through a slot in the siding of 
the house, with a little foot-block to light upon. 


room, upon a board on which the hive stands, 
traveiling some eight inches on this open board 
before they reach the hive. Inthe honey sea- 
son the inside of the hive is filled first, then the 
bees build comb on the outside of the hive and 
along up the siding of t. » house, several feet, 
very much after the manner of bees in the tro- 
pical countries. ‘These colonies have never 
swarmed, and from them the family have all 
the honey they desire to use, going <n and cut- 
ting out a piece of the outside comb when they 
like. In ths outside comb the honey is not so 
full as itis when saved in boxes, but as they 
always have what they want, Mr. Chaffee says 
the plan suits nim well enough.”’ 


—e~ ee ee -- 


I HAVE often been amused with hearing the 
indignant tones of a humble-bee while lying on 
its back. When TI held my finger to it it kicked 
and scolded with all its might Hive-bees, 
when irritated, emit a shrill and peevish sound, 
continuing even when held under water, which 
Jolin Hunter says vibrates at the point of con- 
tact with the air-holes at the root of their wings. 
This sound is particularly sharp and angry 
when they fly at an intruder. The same 
sounds, or very similar ones, tell us when a 
wasp is offended, and we may expect to be 
stung. But this passion of anger in insects is 
so nearly connected with their fear that I need 
not enlarge further upon it.—Kirsy. 


-———— veep eo ae -— 


IN EVERY apiary there should always be a 
stock of hives, surplus honey-boxes, &c., kept 
in readiness for the swarming season. A 
neglect of this precaution will often be produc- 
tive of great inconvenience and confusion, and 
sometimes result in losses. 


| received, on the 80th of April last, direct from 
| Egypt, a colony of bees in their original hive. 
| This was a singular structure of tubular torm, 
four tect long, and six inches in diameter, and 
was made of Sile mud. Youcan imagine the 
apprehension with which I tapped on this tube 
on its arrival, and how great was my relict and 
joy when I heard, in response, a faint and 
transient humming. 

‘Lhe tube was immediately opened, and the 
small circular combs cut out. It was in large 
part empty, and the first parcel extracted trom 
its dark and mysterious depth was a mass of 
blackened combs, matted and permeated by 
hundreds of waxworms similar to our native 
tribe. 

I began to think that I had been badly vie 
timized by my Egyptian correspondent, who, 
I feared, had sold me, at a high price, a miser- 
able starveling stock ready to perish. The dis- 
section was proceeded with. I encountered 
some bees, and soon after found also tbe anx- 
iously looked for eggs, as evidence of the pre- 
sence of a queen. With great care, and amid 





| constantly increasing anxiety, her Majesty was 
They pass through the aperture into the dark | 


sought tor, but did not make her appearance 


| among a crowd of some fiiteen hundred work- 
'ers. ‘lhereremained only twenty or thirty bees 


in the tube, when, finally, I perceived her run- 
ning towards the mouth of the tube in evident 
alarm, and succeeded in securing her. To all 
appearances she was still quite young, and 
ditiered remarkably from other bees in shape 
and color, being much smailer than an Ltalian, 
chocolate-lhued, with prominent black wings, a 
rather short abdomen terminating obtuscty. 
She was really a beautiful creature; and whio- 
ever once sees an Egyptian queen will readily 
be able to distinguish this type from among 
thousands of the vlack or the Ltalian race. 

The workers are about one-third smaller than 
our common bees. Their upper three rings are 
of asplendid bright yellow, with a whitish 
tinge. The remaining abdomenal wings are of 
a glossy black, with the interspaces white. The 
anierior part of the body is covered with grey- 
ish hair, seeming as though besprinkled wich 
ashes. Their flight is very rapid, wecompanicd 
with a peculiarly sott sound. They diiler as 
widely in appearance from the handsomest 
Italians as these latter do from common bees. 
They have a singuiar habit, when leaving the 
hive, of turning on the wing six inehes or a 
foot trom the hive, and hovering in its front, 
apparently to reconnvitre their home. Lvery 
bee does this, without execpiion; and even tie 
hybrids consiantly de so. ‘This peculiarity does 
not appear to have been observid by Mr, 
Vogel, at least he does not mention it. Ia 
fact, my Egyptians seem to differ considerably 
from those of the Berlin importation. Mine 
were brought direct from the Delia of the 
Nile, where bee-culture is extensively prose- 
cuted; whereas Mr. Hammerschmidt procured 
at Cairo those sentto Berlin. May not the like 





After many unavailing efforts, unexpectedly 


os neon am Bie 


differences exist there as in Italy? 
we receive almost exclusively rusty-brown 
Italians, while from the district, four leagues 
lower down, we obtain’ beautiful yellow bees, 
with strikingly slender bodies. 

The Egyptian bees seem to me to be mani- 


festly hardier than the Italian, for they fly out at | 


times when the latter will not leave their hive. 


A week ago there was still plenty of brood in | 


their hives, though there was not a trace of any 


to be found in the Italian colonies for the last | 
My original Egyptian colony has | 
stored up more honey than any other, notwith- | 


six weeks. 


standing I took brood from it every ten days 
during the summer. MEYER. 
LANDESBERGEN, Dec. 3, 1866. 
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For the American Bee Journal and Gazette. 


Mr. Editor: 


An article from Bidwell Brors’, headed ‘‘Jm- 
purities of Cross-bred Drones,’ induces me to 
report some few particular observations on the 
same subject. On October 3, 18° i think it 
was, when I received an Italiau queen from 
Rey. L. L. Langstroth, from which I succeeded 


in raising twelve queens in that month—all of | 


which remained unimpregnated. 1 wintered 


all of them in hope that some of them might | 


come out fertile; but in vain. Five of these 
queens I lost by their swarming out in the 
spring; the rest lived until I killedthem. The 
awarms in which they were, raised great num- 


bers of drones, nearly all of which were of the | 


small kind. Being very anxious to raise 
early as the 10th of April. On the ist of May 
IT had fourteen of them, then over two weeks 
old. 
These queens would go out three or four 


times a day, on cvery warm day, accompanied 


by large numbers of these small drones; but, | 
singularly enough, not one of them became fer- | 


tile. It was on the 25th of April that I found 
the first hatched Italian drones in the swarm 
containing the Langstroth queen. Two days 
atterwards I took out the frame in which the 


drones had been hatched, went around among | 


all my nuclei, and gave toeach of them, and 
to those hives which had unfertile queens, trom 
two to four drones, reinserting the frame in its 
hive again. ; 
appearance before the 3d of May. .1 examined 


them was then laying. 
other examination, and found seven of the 
fourteen queens ovipositing. 

These queens became fertile just two days 
after the first large droncs made their appear- 
ance in the open air. If the drones from unim- 
pregnated queens had, at least in this instance, 
not effected a fertilization of any of the fourteen 
queens mentioned, is there not a strong pie- 


sumption that such drones are unable to fer- | 


tilize a queen at all? And if this should prove 
to be so, might we not further infer that im- 
pregnation has something to do with the ability 
oi a drone to fertilize a queen ? 
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‘ | clusive evidence. 
Italian queens, 1 had some of them hatched as | 
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From Mona | drones of a queen could not be pure, if the 


queen herself was not purely impregnated. It 
would require further investigation to determina 
this question, and I therefore suggest that other 


| bee-keepers also make experiments and observ- 


ations on this subject.* 

But the inference which Messrs. Bidwell 
Brors’ make, that the queen mentioned in their 
article as producing drones of an inferior color, 
must have been impregnated by a black drone, 
is not warranted. All the seven queens cbove 
mentioned must necessarily have been impreg- 
nated by Italian drones, as there was not a 
black drone in my apiary, or any other here, 
when they were impregnated. After all, two 
of the seven queens proved to be bastardized, 
as they produced Italian and black workers. I 
have no doubt that the queen from which these 
drones and young queens were raised, was as 
pure as any sold in this country, as up to June, 
1865, I raised forty-three pure queens, and only 
three that turned out to be bastardized. The 
opinion of Dzierzon and others that the Italian 
bee, even in its mother country, must have a 
small dash of black blood, seems to me to be 


| correct. 


ApAm GRIMM. 
JEFFERSON, Wis., March 11, 1867. 


* In article published in the Penusy!vania Farm Journal, 
about fifteen years ago, we expressed doubt asto the virility 
of drones produced from theeggs of fertile workers. This 


| doubt was afterwards strengthened by some observations 


made by Donhoff, But when Professor Leuckart’s micros- 
copic investigations showed that the semen of such drones 
continued spermatozon like those of ordinary drones, we 
surrendered our doubt—yiclding to what seemed to be eun- 
The facts now communicated by Mr. 
Grimm give a new aspect to the matter, and revive our 


| doubt, so far aa to induce us to regard it as once more an 


open question,—[Ep. 
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Ir was the opinion of the ancients that bees, 
in windy weather, carried weights to protect 
them from being whifiled about in their pro- 
gress through the air. Virgil has observed 
that 

‘Tuey with light pebbles, like a balanecd boat, 
Pois d throug \ the air, on even pinions float.’ 

This assertion, which was probably borrowed 

by the poet from his predecessor, Aristotle, and 


| which was afterwards repeated by P.iny, is 
| now ascertained to be erroneous. 
, : . | has been noticed by both Swammerdam and 
None of these drones made their | Reaumur, and ascribed by them to preceding 


.| observers having mistaken the mason-bee for a 
all my young queens on the 4th, but none of | 


On the 5th I made an- | 


The error 


hive-bee. The tormer builds its nest against a 
wall, with a composition of gravel, sand, and 
its own saliva; and when freighted with the 
former article, may easily have led a careless 
observer into the erroneous opinion above al- 


| luded to. 


————— > -<4> ee ——:——™ 


WHEN the general massacre of drones takes 
place, not only all those that have undergone 
their full transformations, but every embryo, 
in whatever period of its existence, shares the 
same fate; the maxim with bees being toattend 


| to the general welfare of the community, and 
And if this be | 
the case, it would necessarily follow that the ' 


to allow not those to eat that are not useful in 
some way. 
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them from a brood-comb which I wished to re- 
move, and instantly received eleven stings in 
my face, and five on my hands. Next day I 
| purposely used tobacco-smoke again, and, not 

















Washington, (D. C.,) at $2 per annum. All 
communications should be addressed to the Edi- 
tor, at that place. 
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CS" SEVERAL communications intended for 
this number have unavoidably to be postponed 
till our next. 
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WE MAVE received from Mr. Henry Ally, of 
Wenham, (Mass.,) a fumigating pipe, accom- 
companied by a note, in which he says: You 
will find it very useful for any purpose about 
the apiary. 









































which ‘are in a Langstroth hive, gradually raise 














time, to drive the bees down among the combs. 














give them more smoke. 

‘Persons who do not use tobacco can use this 
pipe, without any fear of being made sick. Per- 
haps some will not believe that I can introduce 
queens with the use of tobacco-smvuke. I would 





























duce that number with tobacco-smoke, and not 
have one of them killed.”’ 

The instrument resembles the fumigator de- 
scribed in Mr. Quinby’s ‘‘ Mysteries of Bee- 
keeping,’’ only that it has a wooden mouth- 
piece so shaped that it can be held between the 
teeth, leaving the hands entirely free. 
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Egyptian Bees. 














We are enabled to present in this number a 





(3° Tue American Bee JouRNAL AND Ga- 
ZETTE is now published monthly, in the City of 


It can be held between the teeth, | 
while the hands are at work. To examine bees | 


the honey-board, blowing smoke in at the same | 


If they attempt to sting while removing combs, | 


wager the price of fifty queens that I will intro- | 


having on my bee-cap, was compelled to re- 
treatin haste. Subsequent observations and 
experiments showed that tobacco-smoke is as 
sure to irritate the Egyptian bees as the human 
breath does our common bees or the Italians; 
and when once thus excited, they remain ill- 
tempcred for along time. Even after they have 
recovered their equanimity, a few whifls of 
| tobacco-smoke suftice to revive their anger. 
The violence with which they assail the offender 
may readily be imagined from the extraordin- 
ary spirit and agility of these little creatures. 
‘* For keeping them in due subjection, I now 
make use of rotten willow-wood, which con- 
fuses and intimidates them, without arousing 
| theiranger. They will, indeed, still fly in the 
face and on the hands of the operator, and run 
| about wildly, but leave again without stinging. 
It is now apparent why the Egyptian bee- 
keeper, from whom Mr. Hammerschmidt pro- 
| cured the original stock, though an inveterate 
smoker, did not use tobacco-smoke when oper- 
ating among his bees.”’ 





| TT © EP © 

| (" Tuere has been recently published in 
| Italy a treatise on bees and bee-culture, pre- 
pared by Anthony Caneva, which should cer- 
tainly be translated for the special benefit and 
comiort of those bee-keepers who resolutely 
adhere to antiquated notions and practices in 
the management of their bees. Asa specimen 
of his peculiar qualification to act as instructor, 
take the following: 

‘““We may not doubt that the qu_en lays eggs, 
if we can credit those who say that they have 
found ovaries and eggs in her. I confess that I 
have not made such discoveries, not even in the 
favorable months of May and June, aud there- 
fore suspect that those writers labored under 





notice of a second importation of Egyptians 
in Germany. 

In a recent communication to the Bienen- 
zeitung, Mr. Vogel remarks: 

















‘I formerly 
stated that the Egyptian bees would sting only | 
when provoked to do so. Iam of that opinion | 
still, though to prevent misapprehension, I now | 

| 




















add that, when thus provoked, they are exceed- 
ingly vindictive. 

‘* When first handling the imported bees, I 
used no smoke, and was neither stung nor in 
any way incommoded, and hence felt warranted | 
in saying that they do not sting. But about | 
four weeks later, I used tobocco-smoke to diive ! 
































some misconception. If the queen lays eggs, 
we should be able to find these in the cells in 
which they were laid. Yet [have never found 
any in the cells, but always larve instead, and 
very young larva, too, such as must have been 
quite recently introduced. Moreover, we 
never find any egg-shelis on the bottom of the 
hive, where they certainly should be found, 
especially after several days of cold weather 
has prevented the bees from carrying them 
oul, 

‘* The duties and functions of the queen are 
those of a ruler—to hold the reins of govern- 
ment. She diligently superv:ses everything— 
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civing orders, in variously modulated tones, for 
foraging excursions, the construction of royal 
cells, the expulsion of the drones, stimulating 
industry andreproving sloth, and giving orders 
at stated times for breakfast, lunch, dinner, and 
tea. 
the hive, we can hear a voice, alternately ap- 
plauding or censuring, thus showing that there 
is present within some controlling personage 
heedful of the weal or woe of the community.”’ 
After that the old fogies may take courage. 
———___-_—_———>- <>? ——_ — 


For the American Bee Journal and Gazette, 
Wintering Bees in the Open Air. 


Bees have not been able to fly in this section 
tillnow. The last flight they had was late in 
November. Our ‘winter has been dry and 
“steady hold,’’ only about a week of extremely 
cold weather. Bees out-of-doors were flying 
yesterday and to-day, and have emptied them- 
selves nicely. I have been wintering a two- 
story frame-hive on the westside of a building, 
but otherwise unprotected. They were flying 
briskly to-day. 

I took out the combs—twenty in all—to-day, 
and put them into a clean, two-story hive. 
Found the colony in fine condition; plenty of 
bees and honey, very few dead bees, combs 
bright, and a few hundred eggs—no brood in 
any stage of existence é 
shape to go on breeding, and, without doubt, 


will give me an early swarm anda rich harvest | 


of honey. For large yields of honey we prefer 
the two-story ‘hive in this locality. The honey 
is stored in frames instead of small bowes. 

A box-hive could not be treated as above, 
simply because the combs are stationary. 


Reader, do you see how important it is to have | 


your bees in frame-hives ? 
M. M. BALpRIDGE. 
Sr. Cuar.es, Kane Co., Ixus, Feb. 18. 
o@_o 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Correction. 

Mr. Editor: Will you please oblige one of 
your subscribers by inserting the following ar- 
iicle on Extraordinary Swarming in the Decem- 
ber number, page 120: 

I presume the readers of the Journal would 





like to know when anything unusual happens | 
Last year I had a hive of half- | 


in Bee-land. 
bred Italians that beat any bees I have heard 


of in this country, in the swarming line, hav- | 
ing produced an increase of ten swarms in the | 


following way: The old stock swarmed May 
12th, 16th, and 18th. These were put in hives 
containing a few combs. The first or prime 
one sent off four swarms in June, from the 12th 
to the 30th. These were hived, and did well. 
The one that came off May 18th swarmed twice 
in June. The old stock swarmed again in Au- 
gust, and gave 374 pounds of honey. Eight of 
these swarms had honey enough for winter, 

J. Lorenzo Davis. 

Detm, Inonam Co., Micu. 


if at certain times we cautiously listen at | 


They are now in good | 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Bees and Grapes. 


Is bee-culture to be regarded as detrimental 
| to grape-culture ? 3 
Highly gratifying are the efforts which are so 
generally being made for the advancement and 
improvement of grape-culture in this country. 
Despite the deplorable obstacles interposed by 
mildew, rot, &c., perseverance and judicious 
experiments will ultimately secure the desired 
object, enabling us to produce excellent wines, 
by the selection of such varieties of the vine as 
are adapted to climate and location—wines not 
inferior to those produced in foreign lands, not 
only recompensing the vinyardist for his exer- 
tions and sacrifices, but contributing largely to 
the moral improvement of the people. 
Grape-culture consequently deserves general 
appreciation and adequate protection, to cheer 
and reward those engaged in it, who have still 
annualy to contend with numerous discourage- 
ments. Thus, when a small portion of the crops, 
perhaps, had escaped the devastating influence 
of rot and mildew, it suffers again from the in- 
cessant depredations of passerine birds and 
noxious insects. Among the latter, grasshop- 
pers, wasp and humble-bees, more especially, 
incite the excerations of the vinyardist by the 
| extensive injuries they inflict on the ripening 
fruit; and even the common hive-bee has often 


been included in the list of the proscribed. 
Against these latter—the honey-bees—com- 
plaints have beer. made, for some years past, in 
various sections of the country, which have led, 
and may still lead, to sad disagreements and un- 


_ happy disputes. Asa friend alike of grape- 
culture and of bee-culture, I thus feel myself 
induced to communicate my own experience 
and sentiments, on both topics, for the common 
benctit of both branches of rural economy. 
Bee-culture is justly prized in Europe and 
in this country as a profitable pursuit, as is evi- 
| dent enough here trom the almost countless 
| multitude of patented hives invented for the 
| accommodation of the interesting insect. But 
| that which is destined to give itan unprecedented 
| advance among the industrious arts,is the recent 
| development of the mysteries in which the na- 
| tural history of the bee was so long enshrouded 
_—thus making scientific truth the basis of prac- 
_ tical operations, and introducing certainty and 
success to a large extent, where all was doubt 
and haphazard before. Every friend of pro- 
gress is now aware that by the observations and 
| researches of distinguished and eminent api- 
arians and naturalists, bee-culture has been 
elevated to the rank of a science, and is engag- 
ing correspondent attention from the intelligent, 
cultivated, and enterprizing everywhere; and 
hence the study is deserving of general appre- 
| ciation and encouragement. 
| Who, indeed, would regard with envious 
feelings the busy bee engaged in gathering 
nectar and pollen from the blossoms of trees, 
| shrubs, and plants, and thus rendering them 
| available to human wants, when he reflects that 
all these stores of honey and wax would other- 
wise be lost, since by no known or conceivable 
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process could the materials furnished by nature | bushes, where the winged pilferers could not 
| easily be reached, was perceptible injury sus- 


be collected and converted? And is it not 
ascertained, moreover, that these insects have 
an important function assigned them in the 
wise arrangements of nature—the fertilization 
of blossoms in the vast vegetable kingdom ? 
The cultivation of fruit can only be successfully 
prosecuted, in its widest range, where bee-cul- 
ture is extensively introduced. 

Bees, by their household economy, demon- 
strate the importance of harmony and peace to 
the general welfare, and 

- * se teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom.” 


while, at the same time, ready weapons and | 


alacrity in rallying to the common defence se- 
cures them against foreign aggressions or at- 
tacks. 


in torn bags, scattering the precious freight 
along the highway, and find hens, pigeons, and 
birds generally,running along and greedily pick- 
ing it up, would it be right to attribute the loss 
to these creatures ? 
have 1o blush with shame should he attack in 
anger these hungry pursuivants. We should 
rather ascribe to a mouse, or to some culpable 
negligence, the origin of the annoying evil 
complained of. Just as wrong is it to cast 
suspicion upon and rouse opposition to the in- 
dustrious bee, for supposed injury done to the 
fruit of the vine. Notthe dees, but the wasps 
and their like, are the real transgressors, by 
puncturing the overripe berries, so that the 
juice can exude, Now, if beesare occasionally 
seen to frequent such damaged grapes in greater 
number than even the wasps themselves, we 


should not torget that in the suppesed case of 


the spilt and scattered grain, the mouse, mainly 
instrumental in causing the damage, would be 
still less apt to be visible on the scene than the 
hens and birds. 


| tained, from this source, in the last few years, 


Il am well assured that the bees, including the 


| newly-introduced Italian race, do not injure 


grapes or other fruit, if these have not pre- 
viously been punctured by wasps, or have not 
been damaged in some other manner, so that 
the juices exposed may readily be extracted. 
To convince others also of the truth of this, I 
planted some of the choicest kinds of grapes 
near my apiary; and the fruit remained unat- 
tacked, though bees were constantly passing and 
repassing it on every hand. Both iriends and 


| foes could thus casily satisfy themselves whether 


the charges urged against the hive-bee in this 


| regard is well tounded or not. 


1 would respectfully request those who still 


| entertain doubts, whether vineyardists or others, 
When we see a wagon laden with grain stored | 


Even the teamster would | 


to read pages 85, 86, and 87, of Langsiroth on 
‘“ The Hive and Honey-Bee>’ (third edition, 
1866,) where it is satisfactorily shown that bees 
cannot puncture the skin of grapes or other 
fruit. 

In my neighborhood, hitherto, a hundred-fold 
more hus been spent for grape-culture than for 
bee-culture; and I should certainly not con- 
tinue to prosecute the latter if 1 had observed 


| that it was in the least detrimental to the former. 


| ral diffusion of the disease. 


The wasps are very shrewd, and not apt to | 
allow themselves to be caught in the act of per- | 


petrating the injury. Inthe course of a few 
minutes one of them will have punctured the 


skins of many grapes; but no sooner does she | 


scent approaching danger, than she hies away 
to some other spot, to renew her depredations 
there, leaving the first damaged fruit to be rifled 
of its sweets by the bees. Hence, if we destroy 
the wasps, we shall effectually arrest the cause 
of the evil complained of, and shall have no 
reason to desire the rerroval of the bees, or to 
seek their destruction by poisoning—a proce- 
dure not only uncalled for, but highly repre- 
hensible in itself, as being detrimental to bee- 
culture, and highly dangerous besides. 

I had myself at first great cause to complain 
of the waspsin my own vineyard; but after 
carefully and perseveringly destroying all the 
nests which I could find in my neighborhood; 
and killing the wasps which, in spring and fall, 
visited my apiary in scores, I find myselfamply 
compensated for my trouble. 
situated very near my vineyard, and there pre- 
cisely are the fewest damaged grapes found. 
Only in the remoter parts of the vineyard, near 
the boundary wall and the neighboring thorn- 


Where the ripe berries are occasionally punc- 
tured by wasps and humble-bees, or by pas- 
serine birds, or are damaged by the rot, 1 do, 
indeed, find them visited by the bees But | 
could never yet perceive that these derived 
much advantage theretrom; and in fact they 
were seldom attracted thereto when other 
sources of supply abounded with nectar. And 
it is besides worthy of consideration whether it 
is not, in many Cases, better that the bees gather 
the extravasated and putrefying juices, than 
that these should undergo still further decom- 
position, and thus contribute to the more gene- 
Nay, at the season 
of grape-harvest, if the epidemic prevailed 
simultaneously, | would gludly remove my bees 
or close the hives and confine the inmates, to 


| guard them from destruction by the introduction 


of contagious matter. 

Let the triends of bee-culture and of grape- 
culture unite to protect both these branches of 
rural economy trom damage, by waging a war 
of extermination against the wasps. ‘The ap- 
proaching spring is the most suitable season tor 
such demonstration, because these insects are 
then not only more readily captured, but as all 
those then caught are fertile females, (for only 
such survive the winter,) we not only destroy 
the individuals, but prevent the production of 
entire broods the following summer, But let 
us not content ourselves with waging war 


/against thisin our own immediate neighbor- 


My hives are | 


hood, for lam convinced by observations made 
at my Own apiary, that these destructive insects 
Visit us in large numbers, from great distances. 
I have found in bushes and hedges, and on loity 
trees, families of this pilfering tribe as large 
as an ordinary swarm of bees. Thisshows that 
we have to deal with no insignificant enemy— 
one whose strength must not be underrated. 
No wonder that such extensive devastation is 
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often witnessed in vineyards located between 
forests densely packed with a tangled mass of 
underbrush. Nor should we fail to explore our 
own premises and buildings thoroughly, for the 
foe may be concealed even there, and we may 
find that the cause of the damage is often har- 
bored in our own vicinage. 

A due estimate of the injuries sustained by 


| 


the proprietors of vineyards from this source, | 


would doubtless showthat the aggregate in neigh- 
borhood, where vineyards are numerous or ex- 
tensive, would justify considerable expenditure 
and sacrifices for its abatement or removal. 
Hence, an intelligent vineyardist near me 
(who has a number of colonies in his vineyard, 
which he would certainly long since have re- 
moved, had he found that the bees injured his 
crops) proposed to those interested to make war 
on their common foe every spring, by offering 
areward for the capture and destruction of 
wasps, and thus engaging the services of chil- 
dren and others in the work. This course, re- 
solutely pursued, would speedily rid us of the 
evil. It would show good results also as re- 
gards fruit-culture in general, for the encourage- 
ment and extension of which such praiseworthy 


efforts are now being made in all parts of the | 


country. Remove the cause, and the injurious 
effects will be prevented. We should then no 
longer hear complaints of the damage done by 
the honey-bee; but vineyardists and bee-keepers 
would dwell together in unity and peace; each 
devoted to his favorite pursuit, patriotically en- 
gaged in enlarging and diversifying the resour- 


harmony the fruit of their laudable exertions. 
S. M. 
Fesruary, 1867. 
i> D> -————_ 

In THE Philosophical Transactions for 1792, 
Mr. Hunter has stated that whatever time the 
contents of the honey-bag may be retained, they 
still remain pure and unadulterated by the di- 
gestive process. Mr. Polhill is also of this 
opinion. Messrs. Kirby and Spence do not 
admit this statement; as the nectar of flowers is 


For the American Bee Journal and Gazette. 


Two Modes of Swarming. 


Two modes of increasing an apiary are now 
before the public, and each has its advocates. 
Natural swarming is one method, and artificial 
swarming the other. 

Allowing bees to manage themselves by 
swarming when they please, or not swarm at 
all, to depopulate their homes by the departure 
of too many swarms, and to have their own 
way generally about the matter, is the well- 
known definition of natural swarming. 

Dividing families of bees when strong in both 
bees and brood, at atime when honey is plenty, 
at any hour inthe day most convenient to their 
keeper, and regulating the increase of the apiary 
according to the fayorableness of the season, 
and the desire of their owner, is what is known 
to many as artificial swarming. 

Reader, which of these two methods do you 


| prefer ? 


M. M. Baupnipeger. 
Str. CHARLEs, Kane Co., ILu., 1867. 


———o“unDP> - >a 
For the American Bee Journal. 
A String of Questions. 
Some use comb-frames 1} inch wide, some 


1ginch, some 1linch, others 3 inch, and still 


others finch. Now, what is the dest width for 
top-piece of comb-frame? Should it be any 


| wider than the thickness of brood-comb? If so, 
ces of our common country; and enjoying in | 


why? Comb.guides are recommended in the 


| first volume of the Beg Journan for securing 


straight combs. 


Are they still used for that 
purpose ? 


Is it advisable to use them, or has a 


| better way for securing straight been devised ? 


not of so thick a consistence as honey, they | 


think it must undergo some change 
stomach of the bee. They are countenanced in 
this opinion by Swammerdam and Reaumur. 
The latter has observed that if there was a de- 
ficiency of flowers at the season of honey- 
gathering, and the bees were furnished with 
sugar, they filled their cells with honey, differ- 
ing in no other respect from honey gathered in 
the usual way, but in its possessing a somewhat 
higher flavor, and its never candying or losing 
its fluidity by long keeping. There is, how- 
ever. some doubt about the correctness of this 
statement by Reaumur. 
0 rT © > OR 

Huser relates that once, when all the worker- 
brood was removed from a hive, and only drone- 
brood left, the bees appeared in a state of ex- 
treme despondency. Assembled in clusters 
upon the combs, they lost all their activity. 
The queen dropped her eggs at random, and 
instead of the usual active hum, a dead silence 
reigned in the hive. 


in the | 





Who will answer these inquiries ? 
QUERIST. 
—————— + 


BEEs, when swarming, are generally peace- 
able, and, if treated gently, may be hived with- 
out danger or difficulty. A remarkable in- 
stance of their inoffensiveness at this period is 
related by Mr. Thorley. Wanting to dislodge 
aswarm from the branch of a codlen-tree on 
which it had clustered, he placed the hive in 
the hands of a maid-servant, who, being a no- 
vice, covered her head and shoulders with a 
cloth to guard her face. On shaking the tree, 
most of the bees alighted on the cloth, and 
quickly crept under it, covering the girl’s breast 
and neck up to herchin. Mr. T. impressed her 
with the importance of neither flinching from 
nor buffeting the bees, and began immediately 
to search for the queen, which, on finding, he 
gently seized and removed, but without effect- 
ing a dislodgement of the swarm. Thus dis. 
appointed, he suspected there was a second 
queen present, which actually proved to be the 
ease. On securing her and placing her in the 
hive, with a portion of the bees, the rest fol- 
lowed in multitudes, till in two or three minutes 
not one bee remained on the girl, who was thus 
released from her state of apprehension and 
alarm, without feeling the point of a single 
sting. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Editor Bee Journal: As T believe it to be the 
duty of every person to contribute something to 
the common stock of knowledge, I will endeavor 
to do so by writing once ina while an article 
for your paper. To commence, I will give a 
description of the hive I use in preference to 


others—(I have no patent to sell.) It is 12) 


inches wide, 12 inches deep, and 18 inches long, 
inside measure, with cap for chamber on top, 
seven inches high, and same size of main hive. 


l 
'comb was spoiled,) which was enough to 
| scarcely occupy the two combs. Built up a 
strong colony by the 8th of July, and after that 
built up four from that one in the same way; 
and to-day (March 10, 1867,) I have five good, 
strong colonies, with abundance of honey to 
winter on; and all of the comb is worker comb, 
except a small piece, about four inches square, 
in one hive. I also bought two Italian queens, 
raised four more, two of which are hybrids; 
sold my old black queen to a neighbor to sup- 
| ply a queenless stock, &c. To sum up— 


The top of the main hive is beveled, so that any | 


wet will not run into the the hive. The cap is 
bevelled to fit. The honey-board consists of 
three pieces of half an inch stuff, six inches by 
twelve, with slats or holes in the centre, for the 
bees to pass into the boxes; with two bits of 
double tin or sheet-iron in each end of each 


piece, cut the same as to tin in window-glass, | 


only larger. Then the honey-boards project 
one-half into the hive, and one-half into the 
cap, and rest on the tins. The capis held in 
its place py hooks and staples, or wooden pins 
or dowels in the top of the hive, and holes to 
correspond in the cap. 


top of main hive. The bottom-board is 16 or 
18 inches wide, and 24 inches long, with a chan- 
nel cut slanting from the front side three inches 
wide, for the bees to enter. This channel is in 
the bottom-board, instead of in the bottom of 
the hive. Youcan move the hive back, and 


it closes the entrance, or move it forward, and | 


it enlargens it. ' : 
I use thirteen frames, 11 inches wide and 10 
inches deep, inside measure. Thus, you see, 


the frames go the other way from Langstroth’s | 


ad others. The object of this is—first, by 
hanging in a division-board in place of a frame, 
you can contract the size of the hive to suit the 
size of the swarm, and enlarge it as the swarm 
increases. Second, you can commence a swarm 
with one frame containing brood, lary, honey, 
and eggs, and in ten days insert another frame 


containing brood, &c., to keep the bees from | 
At) 


leaving when the queen takes her flight. 
the time of inserting the first frame, you must 
put in from three pints to one quart of young 


bees; and, if you can give them a young fertile | 


queen, or a sealed queen-cell, all the better, as 
there is much time gained. 

Now, you have a swarm of bees commenced 
as soon as you have a fertile queen, in a very 
few days, if the weather is all right, and 
they are gathering honey, move along your 
division-board far enough to have anoiler 
empty frame inserted between the two full 
ones. In from four to six days you can in- 
sert two more empty frames, always remember- 
ing to insert the empty frame between two full 
ones. Also recollect that you must keep the 
animal heat concentrated in a compass small 
enough to suit the quantity of bees, and you are 
all right. If you hurry too much you spoil the 
whole. 

I commenced last spring with one small 
swarm, and transferred it in April—that is, I 
transferred comb enough to fill two of those 
frames, and all the bees, (the balance of the 


Three half-inch holes | 
in front for bees to enter, three inches below the | 


Dr. To old swarm presented by Uncle... 


5 hives, at $3 cach ..........65 seseeeee 


2 Italian QUeeNS....0. .ecceeceeees soseee 


Crs. By 3 Italian swarms...... sccc.. cecceeees 
; BD IB seven ascces anaes ceneie exntesens 


GEOR .026 « seccce soos cecse: soe G00 


ee. ee | 


(I forgot to mention in the description of hive, 
/ that I do not rabbet out for the frames to rest in, 
but tack in a small strip. The rabbeting is pa- 
| tented, but the strip is not.) 
| After you have got ten or twelve swarms, 

commence in the spring (as soon as yeu can 
raise queens) with one frame as above for each 
new swarm, and as soon as each has got a fer- 
tile queen, set them to building new comb, and 
| take from your other hives frames filled with 
mature brood, and strengthen them upas fast as 
possible; but do not weaken the old stocks. 
| Insert empty frames in place of the full ones 
| taken from the old stocks. Keep no queens 
| over two years old, unless they are very fertile. 

Empty frames filled where there is an old queen, 
are apt to be filled with too much drone comb; 
but with a young queen of the same season it is 
almost invariably worker comb. 

Here we will say you commenced with twelve 
swarms in the spring. We have by the 20th of 
June twenty-four swarms, all full of comb and 
bees. Now, if your object is to raise bees in- 
stead of honey, have twenty-four more queens 
started, and commence twenty-four more 
swarms, and build them up as before with the 
assistance of the twenty-four full stocks, and 
you soon have forty-eight. After this, if you 
wish to make more swarms, take thirteen 
hives, and make up a full swarm atonce. Those 
frames should all contain brood in the various 
stages. Take them out of the hives, with what 
bees are attached to them, in the fore-part of 
the day; but do not take any queen with them. 
By the next morning, all of the old bees have 
left, and you can then introduce a fertile queen 
without ceremony. I close the entrance with 
wire-screening for four or five first nights, to 
keep out the miller. You can keep making 
swarms here as late as the 10th of September, 
and some seasons later. Last year we had na- 
tural swarms as late as the 10th, and a natural 
| Swarm is not to de compared with an artificial 

one. The artificial is far superior, if properly 














' 
made. You can easily see that one-thirteenth | 
taken from the old stock has not injured it, and | 
you have a new swarm complete, so that ifthe 
honey should be cut off, you have all complete 
stocks, for twelve of those frames are suflicient 
to winter on. . 

I have been here in this State but two sea- 
sons, (and they were called poor ones for bees | 
by old residents,) but I find that the great 
irouble has been too much honey and too few 
bees in the majority of stocks that I have 
examined. Furthermore, I find that if you in- 
sert frames filled with empty comb, the bees 
will fill it with honey; but if you insert it with- 
out comb, the bees consume so much honey in 
making comb, that the queen fills it with eggs; 
so that, taking away a full frame, and inserting 
an empty one, is an actual benefit. 

To my bee-keeping friends in the East, I 
would say do not be alarm: d at this story, for 
I have kept bees in Canada, 65 miles north of 
Vermont, and I have kept bees in Wisconsin, 
20 miles west of Fond Du Lac City; and now I 
am commencing here. What I have endeavored 


to get atin thiscommunication is, that a very 


small quantity of bees, with a fertile duecen, in 
the right kind of hive, can be built up to a 
strong and numerous colony. When you take 


a good colony in the spring, and make 125 from | 
itin two seasons, you have done nothing but | 


what has been done before. 
done once, can be done again. 
And here let me say I do not wish to have it 


What has been | 


understood that the kind of hive that I use is | 


the best. By no means; but it is the principle 
Everybody knows that a small swarm in a large 
hive is good for nothing, and if put into a small 
hive that you cannot build up to the standard, 
it is the same. 
EvisHa GALLUP. 
OsaGk, Mitcnuetit Co, Iowa. 


——— + <P eo 





A varrety of experiments have been made 
in England to ascertain the quantity of honey 


consumed by the bees, in that country, during | 


the respective months of winter and spring, and 
they all lead to one conclusion—namely, that 
upon the average it amounts there to eight 
pounds, taking the season through, from the 
beginning of October to the end of May. Dur- 


ing the first six months the consumption was | 


not more than five pounds upon an average; 
and the colder the weather, the less the con- 
sumption. The quantity here stated is too 
small to be be depended on, by two or three 
pounds, even in that country. 


—_—— <@ipe <--> 


ATTENTION to the following particulars may 
guard the bees from many of their enemies, 
viz: A frequent cleaning of the hive-floors; the 
use of new or well-cleaned hives; the timely re- 
newal of the coverings; and keeping the ground 
bare around the apiary, particularly in front of 
it. This last precaution may also prevent the 
ertanglement of the bees in rubbish or long 
straggling vegetables, should they, on their 
return home, fall down through fatigue or the 
weight of their loads. 
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Bees and Humble Bees. 


Huber relates a singular anecdote of some 
hive-bees paying a visit toa nest of humble- 
bees p) ced under a box not far from their hive, 
in order to steal or beg their honey, which 
places in a strong light the good temper of the 
latter. This happened in atime of scarcity. 
The hive-bees, after pillaging, had taken almost 
entire possession of the nest. Some humble- 
bees, which remained in spite of this disaster, 
went out to collect provisions, and bringing 
home the surplus after they had supplied their 
own immediate wants, the hive-bees followed 
them, and did not quit them until they had ob- 
tained the fruit of their labors. They licked 
them, presented to them their probosces, sur- 
rounded them, and thus at last persuaded them 
to part with the contents of their honey-bags. 
The humble-bees after this, flew away to collect 
a fresh supply. The hive-bees did them no 
harm, and never once showed their stings, so 
that it seems to have been persuasion rather 
than force that produced this singular instance 
of self-denial. This remarkable manceuvre was 
practiced for more than three weeks; when the 
wasps being attracted by the same cause, the 
humble-bees entirely forsook the nest.—KirBy 
& SPENCE. 

<< 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Langstroth says : ‘‘It should therefore be con- 
sidered a first principle in bee-culture never to 
** But how, then, is the honey 


to be obtained? I have never been able to re- 


/move the honey from new combs without melt- 


| ing them. 


I find the application of heat suffi- 


| cient to cause the honey to drain, makes new 


| comb very soft. 


Will some of your readers say 
how itis to be done? Does the Langstroth 
patent extend to Canada ? 
NOVICE. 
C. W., January, 1867. 


= = re 


SomE have been of opinion that bees might 
require to be protected against ants; but Reau- 
mur says that ants never originate the pillage 
of a hive, though ready to join in it after it has 
been commenced by others. In this I quite 
agree with him, having never known an in- 
stance to the contrary. When, therefore, ants 
are seen entering ina predatory manner, it may 
fairly be suspected that some other enemy has 
been at work. Reaumur was of opinion that 
ants are not to be reckoned among the enemies 
of bees, and he relates an instance of their liv- 
ing very close neighbors, yet in perfect har- 
mony.—BEVAN. 


THE usual time of the issuing of a swarm is 
from ten o’clock in the morning till three in 
ithe afternoon. I have, however, known a 

swarm to rise as early as seveninthe morning, 

and as late as five intheevening. Butler men- 
| tions an instance of one rising later than five.— 
| BEVAN. 
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‘MONTHLY MANAGEMENT. 


April. 

The weather is usually so changeable in this 
month, and the average temperature so low, 
that the bees will, during much of the time, be 
confined to their hives. Still, they are not 
idle, but diligent in attending to the nurture of 
the brood, and like good housewives, intent on 
**cleaning house.’’ All parts of the hive are 
explored by strong colonies as soon as the sea- 
son permits, and unseemly matters carefuliy 
removed. Where thisis neglected, it is evi- 
dence of weakness or queenlessness. If weak, 


the stock should be well fed and reinforced with | 


bees or brood if practicable; and, if queenless, 
it had better be promptly united with one in 
good condition, for it would probably soon be 
attacked and plundered of its remaining stores. 

Where willows, maples, and other catkin- 
producing trees abound, bees will now be able 
to collect pollen, whenever a fine day occurs. 
But where such sources of supply are not avail- 
able, they should be furnished with rye-meal or 
wheat-flour, placed either in shallow boxes or 


old drone-comh, in some sheltered spot to which | 


they can have ready access. These are excellent 
substitutes for pollen, which is indispensable 
for the due development of the brood. 


Hives from which immature worker-brood is | 


thrown out should be examined and fed, be- 
cause where such brood is destroyed, the bees 
are either actually suffering want or are ap- 
prehensive of approaching famine. The occa- 
sional destruction of drone brood at this season, 
though no disadvantage except where an early 
supply of Italian drones is desired, is still evi- 
dence that the colony has no superabundance 
of stores. Timely feeding may prevent a similar 
sacrifice of worker brood, which would be a 
serious injury now. 

Mouldy comb should be removed from moy- 
able comb-h:. ves; and in othersit should pruned 
out as far as accessible. Drone-comb also, 
especially if situated centrally in the hive, 
should be removed or cut out. But in other 
respects the Jess pruning done in the spring, the 
better, except in districts in which there is usu- 
ally plenty of spring pasturage. It is not de- 
sirable that the bees should spend time in build- 
ing comb while forage is scarce, and the brood 
requires their attention and makes heavy re- 
quisitions on the stores. 

Stimulative feeding should not be resorted te 
till the middle of this month, in districts in 
which white clover does not blossom before the 


first of June; and such feeding, one commenced, 


must be regularly continued, on every alternate 
day, till spring has fully opened, and the bees 
an gather abroad what they need. The best 
food for the purpose is diluted honey, or syrup 
made of sugar. 

In hives containing much brood, a constant 
supply of water is required for the preparation 
of jelly for the larve. This should be furnished 
to the bees regularly, when the weather does 
not permit them to fiy. In movable comb-hives 


it may be poured into one of the empty coms, 


| and in cottage-hives it can be introduced by 
| setting a shallow plate or saucer containing it 
| on the bottom-board, and placing some small 
pieces of broken comb in it, to save the bees from 
‘immersion. 

| The larve of the bee-moth may often be seen 
| in this month, under the edges of common 
| hives, and in the droppings below the combs. 
| These should be removed and killed, and the 

bottoms cleansed of all impurities. 
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Disparities of Location. 





In the British isles, in France, Switzerland, 
and many otber countries, there are not only 
great vicissitudes of temperature, attended on 
the one hand by parching droughts, and on the 
other by a long continuance of wet weather, but 
| there are also very marked differences in honey 

sources, not only throughout extensive districts, 
, but even in the same vicinity; and each of these 
| causes, wherever it operates, must evidently 
produce a considerable effect upon the harvest 
of honey. To say, therefore, that a peculiar 
system of management will, in any situation, 
uniformly cause a great product of wax and 
honey, betokens a want of due attention to the 
sources whence honey is procured, and _ attri- 
butes to a system what is chiefly due to the lo- 
cality in which it has been adopted. There are 
not wanting instances in which it has been ne- 
cessary to feed bees, at the very time that those 
in its neighborhood were attentively engaged 
in storing their ware-houses with honey. ‘* At 
| the time of the revolution in France,” says M. 
Lombard, ‘‘M. Huber lived at Cour, near Lau- 
sanne; but he bad the lake on one siue of his 
domicile and vine-yards on the other. He 
soon perceived the disadvantage of his position 
(as regarded his bees.) When the orchards of 
Cour had shed their blossoms, and the few mea- 
dows in the neighborhood had been mown, he 
saw the stores of his stock hives diminish daily; 
the labors of the bees ceased so entirely that, 
/even in the summer, they would have died of 
hunger, had he not succoured them In the 
meantime, though matters were going on so 
badly at Cour, the bees at Reaun, Chabliere, at 
the woods of Vaux, of Cery, and places at the 
distance of only half a German league, were 
living in the greatest abundance, threw numer- 
| ous swarms, and filled their hives with wax and 
honey.”’ 

Again, Huber himselfsays: ‘They succeeded 
no better at Vevay, although it is not more from 
that place to Hauteville, where they thrive re- 
markably well.’’ Similar disparities, in the 
productiveness of neighboring localities, are by 
no Means uncommon in this country; and who 
can be so deficient in discernment as not to per- 
ceive that the adoption of any system, however 
judicious, would be attended with different re- 
sults in these different localities ?—Bevan. 
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BFEs have been known to construct combs 
under the floors of their hives when restricted 
for room within, their natural activity sur- 
mounting the impediments thrown in their way 
by want of enclosed space 


